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These NEW Electric Clocks by Hamilton-Sangamo . 
The Shrewsbury 


handsomely cased in toned metals, marble, fine woods Price $22.50 


WU geoew, il 










. . cost so very little! 























WN exactly the kind of clock you want .. . a tireless, wide- 
awake, really good-looking electric clock of the synchronous The Stockwell 
type. Own one for a little as $10.00! Price $25.00 





Hamilton-Sangamo offers you a whole new line of these truly 
beautiful electric clocks... all at the thriftiest prices imaginable! 


Some are cased in modern metals, some in luxurious imported marbles, 
others in fine, rich woods. All are tastefully designed. All bear the Hamilton- 
Sangamo name .. . the same “Hamliton” name that makes the watch of rail- 
road accuracy honored. 


But one and all need only to be plugged into a light socket to tell you 
accurate time for years and years (and years). 

You never wind them. You seldom re-set them. You don’t worry about 
them. Using only a scarcely noticed slice of current, they keep your family 
“time-straight” just as surely as current is there! 

Jewelers asked for the privilege of selling these fine clocks. Drop in on 
your jeweler today. He'll be proud to show them! 








The Saybrook 
Price $17.50 

Send us your name and address and we will mail you a 
booklet showing and describing each of these clocks and giving 
you interesting information about electric time. They are made 
by manufacturers with over a quarter century of experience in 
the making of fine precision-timing instruments. Hamilton- 
Sangamo Corporation, 101 Race Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


REAVER FTON-SANGAMO 


Electric Clocks for every kind of current 
. . « for every purse 
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The Scarsdale The Sanford The Southworth The Stanwick The Silverwood 
Price $25.00 Price $15.00 Price $14.50 Price $30.00 Price $18.50 





The Sanderson 
Price $10.00 
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$100 to #300 for books, exten- 
sion work, necessities, or 
for any reasonable purpose 


Your personal signature alone can secure for you 
the money you need, if you borrow under our Spe- 
cial Loan Plan for Teachers. This Plan gives you 
what practically amounts to a charge account for 
cash of $100 to $300. You simply ask us for the 
money you need—write for it if you wish—and 
we will supply it promptly. No outside signers 
are required. No assignments are taken. And 
your School Board is not notified. 


You have as long as a year and eight months 
to repay your loan—or you may repay in full at 
any time. Charge will be made only for the actual 
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Do Yours? 


If so, they need not any more. Dr. Reed presents his 
latest creation—the most STYLISH, WIDE-TOE, ARCH- 
SUPPORTING oxford made. 


ITS COMFORT WILL SURPRISE YOU 
Presenting: 
The TRAINED NURSE 
in Raisin Brown and Black Kidskin with a 
BROAD TOE 
HIGH ARCH 
SNUG HEEL 
John Ebbert Shoe Co.—Makers 
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Vocational Education’s Modern Trends 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


schools and colleges. Ameri- 

ean youth are attending sec- 
ondary and collegiate institutions in 
multiplying numbers. American edu- 
cators are striving constantly to make 
all forms of education produce great- 
er quantities of human well-being— 
well-being of such several kinds as 
health, efficient political co-operation, 
personal culture, full development of 
personality, and vocational compe- 
tency. 

Within each major department of 
educational purposes there are at 
present many dynamic trends. Such 
purposes include giving full scope to 
the naturalistic growth of children 
and youth, instructing and training 
them in safe-guarding health, varying 
and enriching their personal culture, 
preparing them for superior partici- 
pations in co-operative government, 
and others. Our civilization itself is, 
we know, intensely dynamic. As 
means of furthering sound, and cor- 
recting unsound, dynamic tendencies 
in that civilization, all far-sighted 
leaders tend to trust more and more 
to appropriate kinds of education ecar- 
ried on by schools rather than by 
other agencies. 

Educational preparation for com- 
petent productive work in the thou- 
sand unlike vocations of civilized men 
has not until recently been conceived 
as a desirable or practicable function 
for schools—except for a few of the 
professional vocations. Now, however, 
statesmen and educators in all pro- 
gressive countries are considering 
very seriously the extensive develop- 
ment of vecational schools as agencies 
not only to improve the economic 
condition of their people, but also to 
offset some of the undesirable effects 
of recent tremendous mechanization 
of industry, to reduce trends toward 
criminality on the part of large num- 
bers who cannot or do not now find 
means of preparing for honest work, 
and for several other valuable social 
ends. 

Hence today we can note the fol- 
lowing very dynamic trends in the 
evolution of school vocational educa- 
tion in the United States: 

a. Toward better appreciation of the 
place of trained vocational competency in 
co-operative life. 

b. Toward better comprehension of the 
low and still diminishing effectiveness, in 


MERICA invests yearly a large 
proportion of its resources in 


America especially, of non-school agencies 
of vocational preparation. 

ce. Toward scientific discovery of school 
agencies which will provide really effec- 
tive preparation for at least some hun- 
dreds of present-day vocations now most 
needing such help. 


I. Toward Appreciating the Sig- 
nificance of School Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

To many persons the vocations of 
men—that is, the daily and yearly 
activities by which, in farming or 
bookkeeping, in medicine or home- 





Prof. David Snedden 


making, in truck driving or coal min- 
ing, in teaching or homemaking, they 
earn the livelihoods of themselves and 
their dependents—are not nearly so 
attractive to meet and look at as are 
the cultures of men, the religions of 
men, the politics of men, the fellow- 
ships of men or the family lives of 
men. 

But to the sober eye of wisdom the 
vocations of men are like the founda- 
tion walls of a building. They may 
not be beautiful in themselves but 
they must carry the burden of the 
superstructure. Poorly built founda- 
tions will presently cause the distor- 
tion and crumbling of the upper walls 
and rooms no matter how solidly and 
decoratively these may be construct- 
ed. The man or woman who is not 
well grounded and secure in a good 
vocation can have at best only inse- 
cure and disordered foundations for 
his culture, his religion, his political 


co-operations, his good fellowship, or 
his family life. 

Viewed in the perspective of sev- 
eral thousand years — certainly 
throughout all periods of recorded 
history in Asia, Africa, and Europe— 
men struggling towards civilization 
have in reality always given more at- 
tention to education which fits for 
vocations than to all other kinds put 
together. But these historic types of 
vocational education— for the mili- 
tary, priestly, political, and artistic vo- 
cations no less than for the trades, for 
farming, for navigation and for home- 
making—were almost never given in 
what could properly be called schools. 
They were given through the agencies 
of apprenticeships — apprenticeships 
controlled by guilds, by tribal cus- 
toms, by corporations. Throughout 
the middle ages systems of vocational 
education—for priesthood, for mili- 
tary leadership, and for law no less 
than for baking, banking, weaving, 
and cabinetmaking—were organized 
under guilds much more completely 
than were primary, secondary, or uni- 
versity systems of general education. 

But in time these guilds underwent 
dissolution partly through political 
causes. With them went many of the 
best features of vocational education 
through apprenticeship. America 
never has had more than some frag- 
ments of really good apprenticeship 
education. 

Il. How Well do Americans Now 
Acquire Vocational Powers? 

The vocational competencies of men 
and women—that is, the trained 
skills, the accurately possessed knowl- 
edge and the deepened ideals and 
other altitudes which distinguish the 
efficient from the inefficient as car- 
penters or stenographers, teachers or 
physicians, wheat growers or coal 
miners, salesmen of clothing or home- 
makers—are among the most tangible, 
even measurable, of the acquired pow- 
ers of human beings. 

No person ever becomes really com- 
petent in a modern vocation—whether 
it be gardening or electrical engineer- 
ing—the work of the seamstress or 
that of the nurse—without prolonged 
special education for that vocation— 
which education must include train- 
ing in its required skills, instruction 
and training in its technical knowl- 
edge, and some inculeation of its 
larger social implications. 

Of the nearly eighty million adult 
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’ workers in the United States some- 
thing less than five per cent have ac- 
quired such vocational competencies 
as they have in vocational schools. 
This country now supports over @ 
thousand splendid and expensive vo- 
cational schools or colleges—but only 
for such higher vocations as medicine, 
teaching, military leadership, engineer- 
ing, and other professions. Perhaps 
it would be fairly correct to hold that 
more than half our stenographer-typ- 
ists were at least partly prepared for 
their vocations in specialized schools. 
But practically none of our millions 
of factory operatives, miners, farm- 
ers, salespeople, or homemakers, many 
of whom are now from thirty to fifty 
years of age, well-equipped workers 
in their respective callings, owe their 
training to vocational schools. 

Where, then, have these seventy- 
five million or more workers been vo- 
cationally educated? Some have been 
trained under conditions of fairly 
well organized apprenticeship. Per- 
haps five per cent of them all are 
plumbers, engravers, silversmiths, 
printers, locomotive engineers, bar- 
bers, or others in trades where fairly 
well organized vocational training 
still prevails through apprenticeship. 

But the great majority, certainly 
ninety per cent of these millions have 
never had well organized vocational 
training at all. In crude and haphaz- 
ard ways farmers have induced their 
sons to acquire quite a range of farm- 
ing skills and a few fragments of up- 
to-date farming science. By no less 
wasteful methods mothers expect 
their daughters to become homemak- 
ers. Most factory operatives ‘‘pick 
up’’ or ‘‘steal’’ their specialties with 
an occasional suggestion from the 
foreman. Most salespeople in half- 
blind ways ‘‘teach’’ themselves. 

The entire situation is, obviously, 
very chaotic. It is a wonder that so 
many young men and women, after 
years of drifting, of being hired and 
fired, and of trial-and-error adjust- 
ments settle as well as they do into 
particular niches in the world’s work. 


If America is to undertake ser- 
iously to conserve and to advance the 
vocational powers of its youth as it 
is already, through schools of general 
education, conserving and advancing 
their health, cultural, and civic quali- 
ties, it must provide for the multitude 
facilities for vocational training in 
and through specialized vocational 
schools comparable to those it now 
provides for the elite in its profes- 
sional schools which are only voca- 
tional schools for the so-called higher 
vocations. 


III. The Discovery or Invention 


of Effective Agencies of Vocational 
Education. 

Among progressive educators, if 
not among progressive laymen, the 
search for agencies of really. effective 
vocational education constitutes the 
most dynamic trend in this field. 

For many years philanthropic or- 
ganizations and cities have been ex- 
perimenting with evening schools for 
extension education for a few more or 
less well standardized industrial vo- 
cations. Perhaps this work is fairly 
good for a few of the most self-reliant 
of the men and women who have al- 
ready achieved considerable compe- 
tency in their vocations. But evening 





Thanksgiving Day 


We give Thee Thanks, O Lord! 
Not for the armed legions, marching 
in their might, 
Not for the glory of the well-earned 
fight 
Where brave men slay their brothers 
also brave; 
But for the millions of Thy sons who 
work— 
And do Thy task with joy,—and never 
shirk, 
And deem the idle man a burdened 
slave: 
For these, O Lord, our thanks! 


We give Thee thanks, O Lord! 
Not for the turrets of our men-of-war— 
The monstrous guns, and deadly steel 
they pour 
To crush our foes and make them bow 
the knee; 
But for the homely sailors of Thy deep, 
And tireless fisher-folk who banish sleep 
And lure a living from the miser sea: 
For these, O Lord, our thanks! 


We give Thee thanks, O Lord! 
Not for the mighty men who pile up gold, 
Not for the phantom millions, bought and 
sold, 
And all the arrogance of pomp and 
greed; 
But for the pioneers who plow the field, 
Make deserts blossom, and the mountain 
yield 
Its hidden treasures for man’s daily 
need: 
For these, O Lord, our thanks! 


We give Thee thanks, O Lord! 
Not for the palaces that wealth has 
grown, 
Where ease is worshipped—duty dimly 
known, 
And pleasure leads her dance the 
flowery way; . 
But for the quiet homes where love is 
queen 
And life is more than baubles, touched 
and seen, 
And old folks bless us, and dear chil- 
dren play: 
For these, O Lord, our thanks! 
Robert Bridges 
Courtesy Collier’s, The National Weekly 
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vocational education probably comes 
to the great majority too late, is too 
difficult to integrate into powers 
already acquired, and is too fragmen- 
tary in offerings. The writer believes 
that, measured in terms of useful units 
of actually functional learning ac- 
quired, it is the most expensive and 
least productive of all systems of 
supposedly vocational education. 

It is, of course, true that exten- 
sion courses, evening or day, for 
working people from twenty to forty 
years of age are better than nothing. 
But have the defenders of this type 
of partial vocational training ever 
taken into account the wastages of 
time, energy, and morale which have 
usually taken place before the worker 
experiments, perhaps somewhat des- 
pairingly, with extension courses? 

Some persons have hoped for val- 
uable results in vocational competency 
from compulsory continuation schools 
for employed young persons between 
14 and 18 years of age. But, however 
valuable such schools may prove as 
means of continuing general education, 
they are clearly not agencies of effec- 
tive vocational education. 

Correspondence schools, public or 
private, like the evening schools re- 
ferred to above, may give valuable 
results in the cases of from one in 
twenty to one in ten of the students 
commencing their courses. But for 
at least ninety per cent they are prac- 
tically barren of helpful results in 
heightened vocational powers. 

The so-called Smith-Hughes Act, 
providing Federal aid to the states 
for industrial, agricultural, and home- 
making types of vocational education, 
led to a moderate development in 
many states of a type of all-day shop 
school, with which a number of states 
had begun experimentation as early 
as 1906, and of a type some examples 
of which philanthropy had provided 
even several years earlier. Most of 
these schools have been far from suc- 
cessful as agencies of effective train- 
ing for particular vocations. Many of 
them have served usefully as schools 
of continued general education or as 
semi-reform schools. 

But none of them so far as the 
present writer is aware, have ever set 
well defined journeymanship stan- 
dards as their goal. They have been 
in effect pre-apprenticeship schools— 
even in that large range of vocations 
where no organized apprenticeship 
existed. As a rule, too, they have been 
excessively bookish, academic. Rarely 
have they developed adequate pro- 
grams of practical training through 
prolonged participation in commer- 
cially productive work. 

(Concluded on Page 110) 
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Equalizing, to Higher Levels 


The Crying Need for More Equalization Aid in Weak Districts Could 
Be Met at Very Reasonable Cost 


LLINOIS fails to give her weaker 

school districts a square deal. 

Many of our schools can offer the 

children nothing but a program 
of education that is traditional and 
meager. 

Surely it is unfortunate that the 
great wealthy state of Illinois must 
acknowledge that in some of her 
school districts are to be found ex- 
perienced, successful teachers work- 
ing for salaries pitiably low. 

Retrenchment Program Begun 

In recent months a few of. our vil- 
lage and city schools have reduced 
salaries throughout the entire teaching 
staff by percentages ranging in some 
eases even as high as 25%. For ex- 
ample, rather general reductions in 
the salaries of elementary school 
teachers were made for the current 
year in Mt. Vernon, Benton, Brook- 
port, White Hall, Braidwood, Tolono, 
Christopher, Warsaw, LaHarpe, Her- 
rick, Hamilton, Sesser, Macon, ete. 

Even though our weaker districts 
receive more from the state distribu- 
tive fund than they did a few years 
ago, the ever increasing deficits in 
their treasuries have brought them to 
the inevitable—a program of re- 
trenchment from standards already 
too low. In a few of our poorer coun- 
ties the reduction in rural school sal- 
aries for the current year has been 
almost general. 

Trained Teachers Underpaid 

Figure I will help us to realize 
where the program of retrenchment 
begun in one of our ‘‘equalization 
aid’’ cities is being felt. In this city 
there are 48 full-time members of the 
elementary school staff although many 
more are needed. Of the 41 classroom 
teachers there are 21 who are normal 
school graduates or the equivalent in 
training. As the graphic illustration 
shows, 3 of these normal school grad- 
uates will receive for the current 
school year a salary of $800; 3 will re- 
ceive $720; 5 will be paid $680; 5 are 
scheduled at $640; 3 are listed at 
$600; and 2 will be rewarded with 
$560 (and the prayers of the com- 
munity, we hope). The reader must 
feel grateful to know that the average 
salaries of all teachers in Illinois are 
not on such a pitiable level. 

Among the 21 teachers referred to 
by Figure I are many who have 
taught successfully for several years. 
The median salary of the 21 normal 


graduates is $680 and the average is 
$670. Only the 3 highest of this 
group will be paid a sum equivalent 
to the minimum salary permitted the 
most poorly prepared teacher in the 
most backward school of Ohio or In- 
diana; the remaining 18 will be paid 
even below such minimum. 

In a city of less than 50,000 popu- 
lation in New York the minimum ele- 
mentary school salary permitted is 
$1,000 with an annual increment of 
at least $75 over a period of at least 
8 years. In Pennsylvania the lowest 
salary that can be paid a regularly 
certificated teacher in a school unit 
of 5,000 to 30,000 population is 
$1,000 with an annual increment of 
$100 for a period of 4 years. A nor- 
mal school graduate receives at least 
$1,000 in Colorado. In Delaware 
this same figure is also the minimum 
for a normal school graduate without 
experience, and increments for suc- 
cessful experience are mandatory. In 
Maryland a normal school graduate 
teaching a one-teacher rural school 
must be paid at least $1,050. 


State Responsibility Weak 

Clearly, Figure I with the interpre- 
tations that may be made of it, will 
lead us to conclude that in the edu- 
cational system of [Illinois state re- 
sponsibility has not been carried to 
any great extent. This statement 
surely holds true in regard to the set- 


ting of minimum standards that must 
be carried out. Also, we must con- 
clude that the State does not help 
very much financially in carrying out 
the common school program even in 
weaker districts. Especially do we 
realize that this latter is true when 
we learn that the city school system 
referred to by Figure I can raise by 
local taxation only about $17 per 
pupil in average daily attendance 
with an educational rate of $1.00 on 
$100 of assessed valuation, or about 
$26 per pupil with the maximum rate 
of $1.50 which it has voted. 

Our constitutional mandate of 
**thorough’’ and ‘‘efficient’’ schools 
for all children has not been fulfilled. 


State Will Suffer 


Inadequate financing of a school 
system is serious in its results. A low 
wage prevents teachers from: improv- 
ing themselves for future work; it 
causes teachers to worry unduly 
about the necessities and ordinary 
comforts of life, thus sapping energy 
that ought to be spent in vitalizing 
the teaching of children. Adequately 
trained teachers will be tempted to 
leave a system where a low schedule 
permanently prevails, their positions 
being filled by those less adequately 
trained. Low salary schedules fail to 
induce the most talented young 
people to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. 
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Salary 


7 | 
Annual $560 $600 §$ $650 720 


Figure I—Salaries Paid the 21 Normal School Graduates Teaching in “Special 
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An under-financed school system 
offers inefficient educational stand- 
ards that necessarily leave their mark 
on the educational product. And as 
the children suffer, so will the 
strength of the State be affected in 
the end. Therefore, the State—for 
its own sake and for the sake of the 
children who will be its future citi- 
zens—should enable our children ev- 


cational purposes; hence, such dis- 
trict would claim $100 as an ‘‘equali- 
zation quota,’’ and in addition $9.00 
per pupil. Such a district with 20 
pupils would claim $280 from the 
state, an amount sufficient to make all 
available revenues apparently total 
$1,380 ($1,100 by $1.00 local educa- 
tional tax rate, $100 as ‘‘aid,’’ and 
$180 by pupil grants). Under a care- 


Table I—Cumulative Cost of Successive Higher Levels of Equalization 
(Estimate No. I) 


























Cumulative Cost Of Claims For “Special Aid” Only 
“Special Aid” Up Districts Above | Districts Relow | ILLINOIS 
‘o Level Of: 1800 Population | 1800 Population | (Columns 2 & 38) 

wae a SS Se 8 4 
(a) Present plan’ of $850 per 

teacher or $25 per pupil $177,182 $511,490 $688,672 
(b) $1,000 per teacher-unit 302,675 | 828,687 1,131,362 
(c) $1,000 per teacher-unit or ; 

$30 per pupil-unit 365,915 844,704 | 1,210,619 
(d) $1,200 per teacher-unit 599,307 | 1,349,082 1,948,389 
(e) $1,500 per teacher-unit 1,241,008 | 2,269,445 | 3,500,453 








1 Present law grants a weak district havin 


an educational rate of $1.00 the larger equaliza- 


tion quota as computed from the basis of $850 per teacher or $25 per pupil in average daily 


attendance. 


Col. 8 is determined by ratio process based on district-by-district study of 35 counties. 


erywhere to have a reasonable equal- 
ity of educational opportunity. 


What Price, Equalization? 


‘*What will it cost to raise the level 
of equalization quotas in the state 
school fund apportionment in Illinois 
to a really creditable standard?’’ 
This is a question frequently heard. 
It may imply many things, and an 
answer must be given under several 
definite limitations. 


A Sampling Method 


In order to obtain an estimate of 
the cost of higher levels of equaliza- 
tion quotas we have adopted a method 
of sampling. 

Our data apply only to the ele- 
mentary schools to which apportion- 
ments are now made. The 1929 dis- 
trict claims for state aid, as filed in 
the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, have furnished 
the basic information for our esti- 
mates. 

Estimate No. I considers the 269 
districts having a population of 1800 
or more, together with the use of a 
ratio process derived from a study of 
all the smaller districts of 35 well- 
distributed counties, and applied to 
all smaller districts of the State. 
Table I summarizes the data arrived 
at through Estimate No. I, and shows 
the totals of ‘‘special aid’’ claims at 
various levels of equalization. 

In interpreting Table I the reader 
must recall that under an equalization 
level of $1,200 per teacher-unit, a one- 
teacher district taking advantage of 
the ‘‘aid’’ clause and having a valua- 
tion of $110,000 would be expected 
to raise $1,100 in local taxes for edu- 


ful program of expenditures such a 
district might be able to pay its 
teacher a salary of $1,000; but to do 
so, 72.5% of the educational fund 
would have to go for salary. 


In this whole problem of ‘‘ equaliza- 
tion levels,’’ we need to remember 
that an educational tax rate of $1.00 
upon an assessment of $110,000 will 
not produce $1,100 as a rule. Delin- 
quency in tax payment is frequently 
heard of, especially with regard to 
personal assessments: an equalization 
level in theory proves somewhat 
**short’’ in reality—even if the State 
pays the district claims in full. 


Estimate No. II 


Table II shows the ‘‘special aid’’ 
claims based upon various equaliza- 
tion levels, as determined by Esti- 
mate No. II. Estimate No. II con- 
siders all districts in 35 counties and 
then by a ratio process arrives at a 
figure for the entire State. 


To bring the entire State to an 
equalization level of $1,500 per teach- 
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er-unit, not considering the regular 
apportionments per pupil made to 
all districts, the claim for special 
‘‘equalization quotas’’ made by weak 
districts having an educational rate 
of at least $1.00 would total $3,- 
543,498 by Estimate No. II (Table 
II). 

General Claims Considered 

The general claims made by all dis- 
tricts of the State in 1929 upon the 
basis of $9 per pupil totaled about 
$8,365,587. Hence, the total state aid 
claims made by districts for both reg- 
ular apportionment and special aid 
up to an equalization level of $1,500 
per teacher-unit would have been 
$11,909,085 in 1929. See Figure II. 

Two Estimates Agree Closely 


Thus, we see that to raise the entire 
State to an equalization level of 
$1,500 per teacher-unit (exclusive of 
the regular $9 per pupil apportion- 
ments) there would be under Esti- 
mate No. I the claim for ‘‘equaliza- 
tion aid’’ of $3,500,453 upon the 
basis of the 1929 district reports. 
The corresponding figure arrived at 
by Estimate No. IT was $3,543,498. 

By Estimate No. I the total of all 
claims (both general apportionments 
and ‘‘aid’’) would have been $11,- 
866,040 in 1929. Thus, the total fig- 
ure arrived at by Estimate No. II 
($11,909,085) is about one-third of 
1% higher than the figure arrived at 
by Estimate No. I. Figures deter- 
mined by the two estimates agree 
even more closely for the equaliza- 
tion levels of $1,000 and $1,200 per 
teacher-unit. 


“Large Fund” or “Small Fund”? 


By using the ‘‘large fund’’ method 
Illinois could guarantee each elemen- 
tary teacher-unit an equalization 
level of $1,500 by actually distribut- 
ing such amount to each unit; the an- 
nual fund required would be large— 
about $52,500,000. 

By using the ‘‘small fund’’ method 
exclusively—and no general appor- 
tionments—lIllinois would distribute 
only to districts in need of special 
‘fequalization quotas.”’ We have 


Table II—Special Equalization Claims for Various Levels 
(Estimate No. II) 














Level Of | Claim By 35 /|Ratio of Claim B 
Gites, «=| sac natety. | Hescamier gs Pye aaa 
Computation zation Aid” “Equalization 5 AB 
1 8 ae 4 
(a) Present option of $850 or 
$25 $274,800 1.00 $688,672 
(b) $1,000 per teacher-unit 457,689 1.6655349 1,147,008 
(c) Option of $1,000 per teach- 
er or $30 per pupil 481,406 1.7518413 1,206,445 
(d) $1,200 per teacher-unit 787,245 2.8647926 | 1,972,904 
(e) $1,500 per teacher-unit 1,413,957 5.1454039 3,543,498 











Col. 4—First entry is claim actually filed; other entries derived by applying ratios of Col. 3. 
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seen that an equalization level of 
$1,500 per teacher-unit would thus 
cost about $3,543,498 a year, pro- 
vided that each district not desiring 
to reach such level be permitted to 
continue with low school standards. 


Mandatory Equalization Levels 


If each local school district were 
required to levy an educational rate 
of $1.00 where necessary to provide 
an equalization level of $1,500 per 
teacher-unit, the State would have an 
annual bill for ‘‘equalization quotas’’ 
for elementary schools of about $4,- 
421,000 instead of the estimated $3,- 
543,000 needed by districts desiring 
to attain such equalization level. 
Similarly, a mandatory equalization 
level of $1,000 per teacher-unit could 
be financed for $1,273,000. The level 
of $1,200 per unit would cost $2,- 
275,000. These statements refer only 
o ‘‘equalization quotas’’ and do not 
include the $9 apportionments. 


Justifying General Apportionments 

The giving of general apportion- 
ments to all districts regardless of 
their wealth can be justified. Wealthy 
portions of the State might be more 
‘*eold’’ upon the state distributive 
fund if they were completely ex- 
eluded in the distribution. Many 
school men and citizens even in 
wealthy districts—in those which 
contribute to such fund far more gen- 
eral property taxes than they receive 
in return—advocate a larger general 
distributive fund because they believe 
that the State is responsible for guar- 
anteeing reasonable educational op- 
portunities everywhere. 

Moreover, a wealthy progressive 
school can always use to good advan- 
tage funds that come into the treas- 
ury; also it has been stated that new 
projects will be sanctioned more 
readily by the public and the school 
board officials when it can be shown 
that their cost will be taken care of 
by the ‘‘money coming from the 
state.’? School men in wealthy dis- 
tricts can afford to advocate a larger 
general distributive fund if they have 
forced their own local tax rates up to 
the limit and still desire more funds 
with which to add a few more dainty 
morsels to the present rich curricular 
feast set before their pupils. 


From every district the State de- 
sires annual reports and statistics. It 
is a good plan to arrange that the an- 
nual apportionments from the dis- 
tributive fund will be withheld un- 
less all reports are made in due form; 
even the wealthiest district values the 
apportionment sufficiently to submit 
promptly the reports and statistics 
desired by the State. 


Also, we need to recall that every 
child is a ward of the State. The 
state compels him to attend school. 
In later life he may be used by the 
state as a juror in ascertaining facts 
under cases at law involving property 
and life. He may become an adminis- 
trator of the state laws. He will vote 
to elect state executive officers, judges, 
and lawmakers, and even may become 
one of these. If he breaks the laws of 
the state, the State may take from 
him his property, or his liberty. In- 
deed it may take even his life. Hence, 
the State’s concern in the individual 
child is so great that education of the 
child into worthy citizenship is a 
state responsibility; the State, then, 
ought to finance in large measure a 
state-mandated program of education 
upon an efficient level. 


Further Considerations and Conclusions 
Considering several factors which 
might be believed to influence the 
above estimates regarding the cost of 
higher levels of equalization, we feel 
that the data given are reliable. 

As the financial levels which the 
state will aid in supporting are 
advanced, relatively more of the 
‘*equalization quotas’’ will go to city 
schools. This is to be expected of 
course, for in the beginning of an 
equalization program the rural and 
village schools with their low stand- 
ards are the first to be benefited. 

A study somewhat limited shows 
that as school units are made larger 
the claims for special aid will become 
smaller. 

Several problems not mentioned in 
this article arise regarding the dis- 
tribution of a state school fund; sev- 
eral of our major problems have been 
summarized in a previous issue of this 
magazine.” 

Illinois ought to do far more to 
equalize educational opportunities in 





*See “Some Unsolved Problems In Equaliza 
tion,” < w Teacher, October 1930, pp. 45-7, 
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her weaker school districts. Most of 
the leading states have begun an 
equalization program upon a progres- 
sive level, many of the states standing 
ready to help finance budgets based 
upon mandatory requirements includ- 
ing state minimum salary schedules 
in many instances. In most states the 
state treasury contributes to the com- 
mon schools more than is given in 
Illinois, both in amount per pupil and 
in percentage of total common school 
costs. 

During the period of years when 
our state school fund remained at 
$8,000,000, the common school ex- 
penditures increased $55,000,000. Ad- 
vaneing our distributive fund from 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000 meant that 
the state assumed hardly 4% of such 
increase in school costs, the remain- 
ing 96% being shifted upon local 
units grossly unequal in their ability 
to support education. 

Illinois spends a smaller percentage 
of her annual income upon public 
education than do most states; our 
percentage in this matter runs con- 
siderably below the national average. 
Our expenditures for luxuries far 
outrun those for our schools. Public 
education contributes to our material, 
civic, and cultural welfare, and funds 
needed in making our schools efficient 
should never be curtailed. Economi- 
cally, we as a state are able to offer all 
communities a program of education 
much better than that to which we 
now attempt to equalize ; difficulty en- 
countered in carrying out a reason- 
able program of equalization should 
prove only a challenge in behalf of 
childhood and make us struggle more. 


To produce revenue for the com- 
mon schools the states use numerous 
sources. Over half of the states use 
property taxes. One-fourth use in- 
come taxes directly or indirectly. A 
third devote for the common schools 
special corporation taxes (including 
corporation income taxes). Several 

(Concluded on Page 100) 





GENERAL APPORTIONMENTS 


"SPECIAL AID* 





| $8,365,587 @ $9 per pupil = 


$1,147,008 @ $1000 
per teacher-unit 





Total of general claims and “aid",§$9,512,595 





$1,972,904 @ 92200 


| $8,365,587 @ $9 per pupil = *7 per teacher-unit 





Total of general claims and "aid" ,$10,338,491 





$3,543,498 @ $1500 


[$6,365,587 © 09 per popin [ovreromeeeens] See eedcbontutte 





Total of general claims and "aid",$11,909,085 


Figure II—Cost of General Apportionments and of Special Aid up to Specific 
Levels of Equalization. 
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Books and Libraries in I[\linois 


A Survey of Existing Conditions Over the State and Suggestions Toward 
Making Our Library Facilities More Productive 


for public libraries in 1929, 

while those living in towns 
with library service spent 71 cents per 
capita or 29 cents less than the $1 
standard set by the American Library 
Association. 

The total number of volumes in the 
public libraries in Illinois in 1929 was 
5,966,548, and 1,437,843 people were 
regular patrons of the libraries. The 
readers holding cards represented 
only 26.1 per cent of the population 
of the towns having libraries. How- 
ever, this number—1,437,843—read 
26,846,871 books, or 18.4 each. The 
average number of volumes read per 
capita was 4.9 in the cities while in 
the state is was 3.6 volumes per capita. 
The average volume in the public li- 
braries in the State of Illinois cireu- 
lated 5.5 times in the year of 1929. 
(1 :9-10.) 

According to the Library Exten- 
sion, published by the American Li- 
brary Association, 1926, Illinois had 
.57 volumes per capita with a circu- 
lation of 2.91. . This same report 
ranked Illinois twenty-second among 
the states, while Massachusetts led 
with 2.22 volumes and 4.81 circula- 
tion per capita. (2:17-19.) 

Dean W. 8S. Gray of Chicago Uni- 
versity made a study of the amounts 
of reading done by different occupa- 
tional groups. This study revealed 
that 91.2 per cent of the professional 


HE average individual in the 
| State of Illinois spent 53 cents 





Supt. McDowell, Bloomington, on Hand to Help Welcome the Book Wagon 


By L. W. HACKER 


group read books, while only 17.6 per 
cent of the agricultural group read 
such literature. On the average the 
professional man reads 52 books while 
the agriculturalist reads only .46 of 
a book each year. Gray’s study re- 
vealed that the farmers had a better 
record in the reading of magazines 
and newspapers. (2:34.) 

Surveys show that in some parts of 
the United States land owners have 
four to five times as many newspapers 
and magazines as tenants. (2:98.) 
It is generally known that the stan- 
dard of living rises with the increase 
of reading interests. The question 
might well be asked ‘‘How can the 
farm population in Illinois increase 
its reading interests when only 3.9 
per cent of this population have pub- 
lie library service in comparison to 
86.8 per cent of urban population 
with library facilities?’’ (4:49.) 

According to recent statistics there 
are 1,848,623 people in Illinois with- 
out access to public library service. 
(1:26.) This same report shows that 
Henry County has only 4,366 (9%) 
without library service, while Frank- 
lin County has 60,099 (78%) and Me- 
Lean County has 34,568 (48%) with- 
out such service. There were ten coun- 
ties in Illinois in 1929 with no pub- 
lic libraries. (1:27-29.) 

What can the rural leaders and 
teachers do to increase the farmer’s 
reading from one-half of a book to 
one whole book each year? Would it 


be too much for communities to ask 
each adult member to read one book 
in 1930, two books in 1931, and three 
books in 1932? Danish farmers have 
a saying, ‘‘What can you do for a 
man or for a nation that does not 
know and cannot or will not think! 
Every time you don’t know something 
you ought to know, you pay a penalty 
for it.’’ 

Illinois now has 275 tax-supported 
libraries. The total income for li- 
braries in 1929 was $4,285,706. This 
money was expended for salaries, 
49.7% ; books, 20.8% ; and operation, 
29.5%. The library law was improved 
by the General Assembly in 1929. 
(5:9-63.) During the past biennium 
eleven libraries have been established. 

An increasing number of gifts for 
library service has been received. The 
gifts consist largely of money for 
buildings, improvement of grounds, 
endowment funds, and books. (1 :14- 
17.) Without doubt someone can be 
found in almost every community 
who will give aid to such a worthy 
cause if the need and value are prop- 
erly presented. 

The needs are many, especially in 
our smaller cities and rural areas. 
That we should continue to grow in 
adult life and that our leisure time 
has increased are at present unques- 
tioned. Reading is a preferred re- 
creation and one of the best indices 
of culture. Surely we can give all a 
better chance by: 

1. Improving the 
braries. 

2. Requiring our teachers in every 
recognized high school to have training 
in library science. 

3. Establishing 
where needed. 


4. Establishing county libraries where 
needed. 


5. Securing book automobiles in coun- 
ties where needed. (6:1-50.) 

6. Securing memorials and gifts. 

7. Securing library and book publicity. 

8 Having more “book fairs” and book 
programs. 


9. Establishing better reading motives 
and goals. 


10. Improving conditions first where 
the need is greatest. 

There never has been a time when 
there has been a greater need for bet- 
ter understanding between individ- 
uals, groups, and nations than there is 
today. May I close this discussion on 


standards of li- 


township libraries 
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books and libraries by quoting Benja- 
min Franklin, America’s great diplo- 
mat. ‘‘If a man empties his purse 
into his head, no man can take it away 
from him; an investment in knowl- 
edge always pays the best interest.’’ 
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Taz, Football a Good After-School Game 


By LOUIS KULCINSKI 
State Director of Physical Education 


base football provides a game for 
boys, with plenty of action and 
enough of the Rugby game included 
to satisfy. Rules are simplified and 
speeded up; it is especially adapted 
to small areas such as school yards 
and playgrounds. Boys soon learn 
the game and can conduct it after 
school hours. 

Equipment: Rugby ball, a field 
with goal posts, or marker to desig- 
nate ends of field and side lines. 

Officials: Referee and one lines- 
man. 

RULES 


1. Kick Orr. Regulation football 
kick, or punt from center of field. 

2. Downs anp Distances To Bg 
GAINED. Must make ten yards to re- 
tain possession of ball. (4 Downs.) 

3. CHARGING AND INTERFERENCE. 
No player on defense or offense may 
charge with body or in any way inter- 
fere with the player. Legitimate play 
is similar to block in basketball, with 
no body contact. Ball is dead when 
player is tagged in possession of ball. 

4. Forwarp Pass. Any number of 
passes to the down, and they may be 


forward, lateral or back, and made 
from any position on the field. All 
players are eligible to receive passes. 
All passes are complete and are in 
play with one exception; namely, if 
the ball is grounded and is not touch- 
ed by a player it is brought back. 
(This rule is necessary to prevent 
long passes with no attempt for ac- 
euracy.) A pass fumbled may be re- 
covered. 

5. Batt Across Goat Ling. Ball 
grounded across goal line on a pass, 
punt or missed drop kick shall be put 
in play on 20-yard line by defending 
team. 

6. Fumsies. A ball touched and 
fumbled is in play. Any player may 
recover it. 

7. Batu Across Swe Ling. Kick- 
ed, thrown or carried across, ball 
goes to other side, 20 yards in field 
of play and is first down. 

8. Punt, Drop Kick, or PLAcED 
Kick. May be kicked from scrim- 
mage only when captain of attack 
team yells ‘‘Kick Formation.’’ Ball 
must be kicked, not passed or carried. 
Personal foul, 15 


9. PENALTIES. 





The County Library Wagon Arrives at a Rural School 
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yards (Charging, holding, tripping, 
ete. ) 

Technical foul, 5 yards (Offside, 
back talk to official, stalling over 20 
seconds on play). 

10. Time or Pay. 
by captains. 

11. Scortne. Touchdown, 6 points. 
(No try for goal after touchdown. ) 


Agreed upon 


Coaching Notes 


Have at least two balls on field for 
practice work, when groups are di- 
vided for preliminary practice of fun- 
damentals. Teams of equal weight 
are desirable and should be organized 
before going upon field. Select lead- 
ers to take charge of each team and 
work the team in perfecting skill in 
handling ball, kicking and receiving 
passes, and team play. 

Explain carefully and demonstrate 
methods of blocking different kinds of 
kicking, passes, and how to catch ball 
without fumbling. 

Coach players to assist the referee. 
Player who tags the ball carrier, 
should stand on the spot where run- 
ner was tagged and raise arm high 
above head and remain there until of- 
ficial places ball. 

The big feature of this game is the 
passing rather than the tackling. By 
opening up the passing feature, the 
game is more open, avoids contact, 
speeds up the play and provides op- 
portunity for the skilled performer. 

The season to use this game is in 
the fall after the soccer season. If 
your soccer program has been con- 
ducted during September and Octo- 
ber, start tag football for November 
and continue until December, when 
interest naturally turns to basketball. 
The training gained in soccer for leg 
conditioning combined with the hand- 
ling of the rugby ball should give an 
excellent start for the indoor season, 
with the boys in the best of physical 
condition. 

This game is valuable as an after 
school game; so develop play leaders 
among the boys, and also officials for 
games. 

The moving picture is being used in- 
creasingly at the School of the Art Insti- 
tute to teach action. The school has its 
own moving picture equipment .to take 
films both inside and outside. This sum- 
mer some very important slow motion 
films of jumping horses were added to 
the collection as well as some unusual 
surf pictures. Art in these days must 
show life and motion, and the use of the 
moving picture has been found the best 
way to teach this to the Institute students. 











The Right Degree 
“He’s an A.B., A.M., and Ph. D.” 


“Yes, but his PA got the job for him.” 


—Los Angeles School Journal. 
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Editorial Comment 


Study the Bill 
ro of the most urgent needs of 
the schools of Illinois are: 

1. Equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities up to reasonable minimum stan- 
dards; 

2. An approximate equalization of tax- 
ation for school support; 

3. Improvement of rural schools 
through closer and better supervision, 
better gradation, and better teaching; 

4. Judicious adjustment of district 
boundaries where necessary. 

It has proved extremely difficult 
to make any progress in meeting 


vided into 11,975 separate districts 
for the purpose of school taxation 
and administration, and these dis- 
tricts have the most extreme varia- 
tions in size, wealth, number of chil- 
dren, and ideals of education. 

No other state has so many school 
districts, and many states are rapid- 
ly reducing their number of districts 
through consolidation into larger 
districts for the very purpose of 
meeting the needs expressed above 
for Illinois. 

Therefore, the I. S. T. A. has long 
recommended that some means be 
devised for the consolidation of dis- 
tricts or the redistricting of the state 
into larger units for school taxation 
and administration. A committee of 
serious and practical school-men has 
been earnestly at work for four 
years trying to devise the best pos- 
sible method of solving the problem. 
You will find the result of their labor 
on another page of this magazine in 
the form of a bill to enact a few new 
sections of school law, to repeal a 
few sections, and to amend several 
sections. This bill will constitute the 
main part of the report of the com- 
mittee to the representative assembly 
next month. Therefore, our readers 
should study it carefully and in the 
spirit of sympathetic, constructive 
criticism. We firmly believe the bill 
is right in general plan and purpose, 
but of course some of its details may 
need to be modified or changed. 

The committee hopes that every 
teacher will read the bill, and that 
every delegate to the state meeting 
will study it carefully. 





How Change High-School District 
Boundaries? 

OW to make the necessary 

changes in community and town- 

ship district boundaries has been one 

of the most difficult problems in 

school administration in Illinois. In 
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many cases it is perfectly apparent 
that such boundaries ought to be 
changed ; but it has seemed impossible 
to write a law that would permit the 
necessary changes to be made with- 


}out exposing many well-formed dis- 


tricts to dissolution or disintegra- 


h ds b the state is di. | 10), because it has been difficult to 
these needs because the state 18 Cl- | Drovide for ‘‘diseretion”’ in chang- 


ing boundaries without giving some 
“legislative power’’ to some judicial 
or administrative officer or board, 
which delegation of legislative power 
the courts say is unconstitutional. 

However, we believe that Section 
9la of the proposed bill to provide 
for larger district units will permit 
the county board to make changes 
where they are ‘‘necessary for the 
reasonable convenience, comfort, and 
educational welfare of the children,’’ 
and where the changes ‘‘ will not im- 
pair the thoroughness and efficiency 
of education in any of the high- 
school districts affected.’’ The ‘‘dis- 
eretion’’ of the board lies merely in 
determining whether the change in 
any particular case is necessary to 
meet these conditions, which are set 
up in the law. We find that the 
courts have sustained this kind of 
discretion exercised by administra- 
tive boards, or that administrative 
boards may be delegated this much 
legislative power. Probably the best 
summing up of these decisions is ex- 
pressed in Witchita R. R. vs. Public 
Utilities Commission, U. 8. 48, 43, 
Sup. Ct. 51, cited by Dr. Ralph Yakel 
in ‘‘Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Contributions to Education, 
No. 388,’’ which reads in part: 

The maxim that a legislature may not 
delegate power has some qualifications, as 
in the creation of municipalities, and also 
in the creation of administrative boards. 
The latter qualification is made necessary 
in order that the legislative power may 
be effectively exercised. In creating such 
an administrative agency, the legislative 
power must enjoin upon it a certain 
course of procedure and certain rules of 
decision in the performance of its func- 
tion. It is a wholesome and necessary 
principle that such an agency must pur- 
sue the procedure and rules enjoined and 
show a substantial compliance therewith 
to give validity to its action. 

We believe that Section 91a as 
written in the bill proposed by the 
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committee on larger unit ‘‘enjoins a 
certain course of procedure and cer- 
tain rules of decision’’ for the guid- 
ance of the county board of educa- 
tion, and that the bill is therefore 
constitutional, at least on this point. 


Studies on Equalization 

N the Illinois Teacher of last month 

and in this number you will find 
studies of the problem of equaliza- 
tion based upon recent findings of 
our research department. These ar- 
ticles prepared by Lester R. Grimm, 
Director of Research, are worthy of 
most careful study by all our mem- 
bers, and particularly by those who 
will be delegates to the annual meet- 
ing since the articles will afford a 
basis for the report of the committee 
on state school fund. 

A few short but very definite steps 
toward equalization have been taken 
by Illinois. We must not falter or 
turn back, but must press on toward 
higher standards of equalization. 








Education in Political Platforms 
WE regret that we must go to 
other states to find political plat- 
forms that contain anything definite 
in regard to the schools or education. 
We defy anyone to read the plat- 
forms adopted this year by the two 
leading political parties in [Illinois 
and then to tell us where either 
stands on the educational and taxa- 
tion questions that are generally con- 
sidered of greatest importance. But 
the Republican platform adopted by 
the Republican party in Wisconsin 
on Tuesday, September 30, contains 
a few very definite declarations on 
educational questions, as follows: 

Education is fundamental in a democ- 
racy. We believe that every boy and 
girl in Wisconsin, wherever he or she 
may live, is entitled to the advantages 
of a good school. Only through education 
can we realize Lincoln’s aim “that every 
child have an unfettered start and an 
equal chance in the race of life.” It should 
not be the duty of any one locality, o- 
any small number of people, or of only « 
portion of the taxable wealth to support 
the primary and secondary schools of 
the state. The inability of any locality 
to furnish adequate educational facilities 
is a loss to the future of the state, and 
the state should contribute in part to 
such localities to enable them to furnish 
equal educational opportunities. 

The teacher and the student are the 
basic factors in any sound educational 
system. The foisting upon communities 
of construction of buildings and the add- 
ing of costly and unnecessary features at 
the expense of good teaching and good 
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scholarship is an imposition upon the 
taxpayer and an injustice to the teacher 
and student. We believe there is an over- 
emphasis upon the material side as op- 
posed to the human aspects of education. 
We favor giving the industrious and 
willing youth of Wisconsin opportunity 
for education, but we are unalterably op- 
posed to the expenditure of a dollar of 
the taxpayer’s money for wasteful and 
unappreciated educational facilities. 
You may not agree with every 
statement made in this platform, but 
you must admit it states a few defi- 
nite principles. Try to imagine a 


political party platform in Illinois 
with as clear a declaration in favor 
of state aid for poor localities and 
you will realize that the above plat- 
form really says something. 


Educating the Public 


We do not believe the dominant 
political party in Wisconsin 
would have written into its platform 
such a clear plank on state aid for 
poor localities if its leading members 
had not known that the people were 
thinking on the problem and hoping 
for leadership toward its solution. 
Perhaps our weakness in Illinois lies 
in the fact that we have not yet 
aroused the people really to think on 
this and other problems and to de- 
sire their solution. 

At least this seems to be the opin- 
ion of Mr. W. J. Hamilton, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Oak Park, who 
recently wrote us as follows: 

I have examined with interest the re 
vised issue of the Public School Cate- 
chism. I am very much pleased with the 
information contained therein and shall 
be very glad to receive 150 copies for dis- 
tribution to our Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in Oak Park. 

It is my opinion that the schools should 
assume the responsibility for a contin- 
uous program of education, through class- 
room instruction and through the Parent- 
Teacher Associations that will enable 
people to thoroughly understand the 
fundamental principles underlying an 
adequate system of taxation. Sporadic at- 
tempts to stimulate and educate the 
American proletariat are futile. The only 
way we can hope to get mass action in 
this age of confusion is through a con- 
sistent and continuing program of educa- 
tion. I may be wrong in this, but I be- 
lieve you will find that immediately after 
the election on November 4, no further 
consideration will be given either to taxa- 
tion or to other issues unless they are 
kept alive through the instrumentality of 
propaganda. I do not believe the public 
schools are out of their province when 
they attempt to help people to think their 
way through some of these intricate and 
difficult problems of government. I con- 
sider it a part of the program of adult 
education being sponsored and encouraged 
by the Federal Offices of Education. 

—R. C. Moore. 
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Important Bill Submitted 


Bill to Bring About Larger District Units Ready 
To Submit to Delegate Body of I.S.T.A. 


HE committee on larger unit has 

been earnestly at work for about 
four years. It found that the prob- 
lem of writing a bill to provide for 
larger school district units and related 
improvements is a very complicated 
and difficult one. However, a bill has 
been written, has been passed upon 
by the Legislative Reference Bureau 
without objections, and is now ready 
to submit for the approval of our 
representative assembly and our mem- 
bership. 

The committee wants all members 
to have time and opportunity to study 
the proposed bill. Therefore, we are 
publishing its essential parts here 
without argument or comment. 


A BILL 

For an Act to add sections 18a, 18b, 18c 
and 18d to “An Act to establish and main- 
tain a system of free schools,” approved 
June 12, 1909, as amended, to amend sec- 
tions 6, 8, 9, 11, 15, 16, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
50, 52, 53, 54, 55, 57, 58, 60, 64, 84b, 84c, 
84d, 84e, 84g, 84h, 841i, 89a, 91a, 92, 96, 
207 and 274, and to repeal sections 56, 63, 
208 and 209 thereof. 

Be it enacted by the People of the State 
of Illinois, represented in the General As- 
sembly: 

Section 1. Sections 18a, 18b, 18c, and 
18d are added to “An Act to establish and 
maintain a system of free schools,” ap- 
proved June 12, 1909, as amended, these 
added sections to read as follows: 

Sec. 18a. Each county in the state is 
hereby constituted a school district to be 
EEE e—>—>>E>——————————————_ 
School District. 

Within ninety days after this act goes 
into effect there shall be elected a County 
Board of Education consisting of five 
members. Not more than one member at 
the time of election shall be chosen from 
the same common school district. No 
teacher or school official shall be eligible 
to membership on the County Board of 
Education. This shall not preclude a 
member of the Board from succeeding 
himself. At the first meeting after the 
first election, the elected members shall 
determine by lot who shall serve for one, 
two, three, four or five years, respectively, 
from the second Saturday of April next 
preceding the first election. In case of 
a tie vote, the election shall be deter- 
mined by casting lots. In case of a tie 
vote in the first election, the county su- 
perintendent shall supervise the casting 
of lots. Thereafter, the election for mem- 
bers of the Board shall be held annually 
on the second Saturday of April under 
the direction of the County Board of Edu- 
cation. After 1932, one member shall be 
elected annually for a term of five years. 
Within ten days after each election the 
members shall meet and organize by 
choosing one of the members president. 


The county superintendent of schools 
shall be an ex-officio member of the Board, 
secretary and executive officer of the 
Board. He shall keep an accurate record 
of the proceedings and acts of the Board 
and shall have the power to participate 
in the deliberations of the Board, but not 
the power to vote, nor shall he be counted 
in the constitution of a quorum. 

For the first election the county super- 
intendent shall designate precincts and 
polling places, appoint judges and clerks 
of election, receive the petitions for nomi- 
nation of members of the Board, prepare 
the ballots, canvass the returns, and de- 
clare the election. He shall post ten 
notices in different parts of the county 
and publish the same twice in at least 
one newspaper in general circulation in 
the county at least twenty days prior to 
the election. Subsequent elections shall 
be held under the direction of the Board 
as provided by Sections 126 and 126a of 
this Act. 

The necessary expenses for the first 
election are hereby declared an expense 
of the office of the county superintendent 
of schools. 

Candidates for membership in the 
County Board of Education shall be nomi- 
nated by petition of at least fifty legal 
voters filed with the county superintend- 
ent (or secretary of the County Board of 
Education in case of subsequent elections) 
at least 20 days before the date of elec- 
tion. The county superintendent (or sec- 
retary of the County Board of Education 
in case of subsequent elections) shall pre- 
pare the ballots and send them to the 
persons appointed as judges of elections. 

The County Board of Education shall 
hold its regular meetings on the first 
Monday of October and quarterly there- 
after and at such times as the president, 
the secretary, or a majority of the Board 
may call a special meeting. 

A vacancy on the Board by death, resig- 
nation, or removal from the county 
school district shall be filled by appoint- 
ment by the Board. The term of service 
of the appointed member shall expire at 
the next annual election for members at 
which time the vacancy shall be filled. 


The county treasurer shall be ex-officio 
the treasurer of the county school district. 
He shall receive and safely keep all 
moneys belonging to said district and 
shall pay out the same upon lawful orders 
issued by the County Board of Education 
of said county school district. He shall 
report to the secretary of the Board of 
Education of the county school district 
on or before the thirtieth day of June, 
annually, the receipts and expenditures 
of funds belonging to said district and the 
balance on hand. He shall make, an- 
nually, a complete report to the county 
superintendent of schools, including 
therein whatever statistics may be re- 
quired by the county superintendent. 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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HE Board of Directors of the 
Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion met in the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel in Springfield at 8:30 A. M. on 
Monday, September 22, 1930, pur- 
suant to a call by the president. 

A roll call showed that those pres- 
ent were President Washburn, Direc- 
tors F. Blanche Preble, Fred L. Bies- 
ter, and John A. Hayes. There were 
present also Treasurer Charles McIn- 
tosh and Secretary R. C. Moore. The 
secretary announced that he had re- 
ceived a letter from director J. R. 
Skiles stating that he could not be 
present on account of a meeting of 
his board of education. 

The president first called for the 
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Proceedings of Board of Directors Meetin3, 


reports of the officers and announced 
that as president he had nothing par- 
ticular to report. 

Secretary R. C. Moore was asked 
for a financial report showing the re- 
lations of expenditures to appropria- 
tions and placed before the directors 
the report on the page following, 
which was approved. 

Treasurer McIntosh made a report 
of the finances of the Association as 
follows on this page: 

Upon motion which was duly sec- 
onded and carried by vote the report 
of the treasurer was accepted and 
ordered placed on file. 

The treasurer then asked for advice 
concerning the sale of bonds on hand 








ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Treasurer’s Report, September 22, 1930 
Charles McIntosh, Treasurer 
GENERAL ACCOUNT 
Dec. 15, 1930 Receipts 
SEEPS RISE SORE RR SRL eee Eee scnelpioantl $ 28,219.76 
Dues at State meeting . i Sikisitiscins 123.75 
Dues and Subscriptions to Illinois. Teacher. 18,510.00 
R. C. Moore, refund expense N. E. A............. ; 70.00 
Sale of Liberty bonds... se} . 12,366.05 
net 
Disbursements 
Orders issued, 1-198 inclusive................ ee .....$ 28,845.55 
State Course of Study............... : 137.68 
Liberty bonds purchased .. 19,305.00 
Total disbursements ...$ 48,288.23 
Sept. 22, 1930 
Balance, cash on hand... 11,001.33 
Total disbursements and balance.. ...$ 59,289.56 
BUILDING FUND 
Dec. 15, 1929 
ees = 2,030.31 
Dec. 30, 1929 
Appropriation .... 5,000.00 
Bonds sold ........ ’ 12,200.00 
Donation, Central Division ........ 1,000.00 
Interest and premiums received. 1,048.24 
Total receipts .. ...$ 21,278.55 
Total disbursements 22,314.45 
Ee oeerees ae 1,035.90 
RESOURCES 
Cash 
Balance in General Fund ............ $ 11,001.33 
Overdrawn in Building Fund.. ; 1,035.90 
Cash on hand ........ wily 9,965.43 
Held as follows: 
Dighton-Dilatush Loan Co. (Checking Account) oan 3,527.41 
Other banks—Certificates of deposit...................... pe 6,438.02 
z 9,965.43 
BANKS 
General Account 
a Tibial hip irinnigtinciepionnintieiuitinmunnnedl 7,000.00 
Building Account 
ea $ 18,000.00 
Total resources—cash and banks. ideusadl --$ $4,965.43 
Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES McINTOSH, Treasurer. 
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in order to have cash ready to pay 
the bills for the new building as such 
bills are filed. Upon motion by Mr. 
Biester, seconded by Mrs. Preble, and 
carried by unanimous vote, the treas- 
urer was instructed to use his own 
best judgment in disposing of the 
bonds. 

The matter of financing the erec- 
tion of the new building was next 
considered. The secretary was asked 
to report concerning what he had 
learned in regard to obtaining a loan. 
Secretary Moore replied that he had 
asked the treasurer to inquire of his 
bankers and asked Mr. McIntosh to 
report first. 


The treasurer reported that certain 
Monticello bankers had offered to get 
us a loan of $20,000 at 6% interest 
for a commission of $250. The secre- 
tary reported that the Franklin Life 
Insurance Company of Springfield, 
had written him saying that they 
would be glad to consider making a 
loan and had enclosed an application 
for such loan. Their rate of interest 
was also 6%. He had also received an 
offer from an officer of a Springfield 
Building and Loan Association stat- 
ing that they would lend money up 
to $15,000 to be repaid on the usual 
monthly installment plan, which in 
the end would cost the Association 
only 444% interest. 

A consideration of the amount of 
funds on hand and a discussion of 
the possibility of borrowing from our 
own general fund indicated that bor- 
rowing outside funds is not necessary 
until later in the year; therefore, the 
secretary and treasurer were author- 
ized to continue their investigations 
concerning a loan and to furnish the 
bankers and loan companies whatever 
information they may require. 

By a motion duly seconded and ear- 
ried by vote of the directors, the 
treasurer was authorized to use avail- 
able funds in the general fund to pay 
the bills for the erection of the build- 
ing until a loan is obtained if such a 
loan is necessary. 

The president then asked for a re- 
port of committees. Mr. Biester re- 
ported that he had been requested 
by President Washburn to represent 
the Association at a meeting of cer- 
tain organizations in Cook county to 
promote the ratification of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment. He 
said that no definite plan of action 
had yet been agreed upon that in- 
volved any changes of policy or of in- 
creased activity by the State Teachers 
Association. The president asked Mr. 
Biester to continue to represent the 
Association in the same capacity. 


John A. Hayes, chairman of the 
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Illinois State Teachers Association Appropriations and Expenditures 


On Thursday afternoon the super- 
For the year 1930 to September 22, 1930 


intendents will go into conference 
with the faculty of the School of 
Education, U. of L, and will hear the 
following addresses: 

‘*Progressive Trends in Education- 
al Psychology,’’ Professor E. H. 
Cameron; ‘‘Progressive Trends in 
Organization and Curriculum of our 
Schools,’’ Professor J. A. Clement; 
**Progressive Trends in Administra- 
tive Procedures,’’ Assistant Profes- 
sor O. F. Weber; ‘‘Progressive 
Trends in Practical Arts Educa- 
tion,’’ Professor A. B. Mays. 

The officers who arranged the pro- 
gram are hoping for an unusually 
large attendance this year. 





Expended Balance Probable Probable 
Amt. to on Expenseto Balance 
9-22-30 


No, and App. App. 9-22-30 12-15-30 12-15-30 





Illinois Teacher 

Salary of Secy. .................. 
Salary of Treasurer ....... 
Salary, Dir. of Res._........ 
Salary, Pt. Time Stenog. 
Expense, Bd. of D . 
Expense, Legis. Com. _. 
Expense, Other Coms. .... 
Expense, Secy. .................. 
Office Equipment 
Expense of Treas. .... 
Research and Stat. . 

N. E. A. Affiliation —...... 
N. E. A. Director ..... 

N. E. A. Delegates _.. 
Contingencies .......... 
Annual Meeting .......... : 
Bills Payable ............... 
II os insane cneaiteasanbanens 
Building Fund .................. 


4368.43 3631.57 2000 1631.57 
4500 2500 1625 875 
1000 0 0 0 
3375 1625 1200 425 
184.70 315.30 150 165.30 
497.45 2.55 0 2.55 
93.66 906.34 200 706.34 
516.16 83.84 80 3.84 
545.25 354.75 200 154.75 
144.75 555.25 100 455.25 
554.10 45.90 0 45.90 
1993.87 1006.13 650 356.13 
100 0 0 0 
500 0 0 
2030 -30 0 
698.15 1801.85 300 
2032.93 —32.93 0 
503.80 —3.80 0 
207.30 1792.70 600 
5000 0 0 


AP HMMS fo po 





0 
-30 
1501.85 
—32.93 
—3.80 
1192.70 
0 


Wisecracks and Otherwise 
How True! 


Dora says that history repeats itself, 
but not nearly so often as mathematics 
and Latin.—Z. I. 8. T. C. News. 


2000 

500 
2000 
5000 





Totals, General Fund 
Expense, Bldg. Fund 


43400 28845.55 
22314.45 


51160.00 


14554.45 7105 
34000 


41105 


7449.45 
Gud Citsen 











executive committee, reported that he 
was making progress in the prepara- 
tion of the program for the annual 
State meeting next December, and 
asked the advice of the other mem- 
bers of the board in regard to that 
program. After considerable discus- 
sion Mr. Hayes was directed to con- 
tinue his work and to engage sufficient 
speakers at an early date in order that 
the secretary could work out the de- 
tails of the program. 

The secretary announced that he 
had received a request from a Mr. 
Rolley for an interview with the 
board concerning group insurance. 
This matter was referred to a com- 
mittee of one consisting of Mrs. 
Preble. Mrs. Preble afterwards had 
an interview with Mr. Rolley. 

Mr. Horn of Horn and Sandberg, 
architects, then appeared before the 
board with a statement in regard to 
the erection of the new building. He 
explained that construction had been 
stopped on account of delay in re- 
ceiving stone, but that the foundation 
is in and the cement for the first floor 
is laid. He also reported on the bids 
received for an oil burner. After a 
discussion of their relative merits, it 
was moved that the bid of the Cock- 
ings Oil Company, Springfield, IIL, 
agents for the Williams Oilomatic, be 
accepted. 

The president then announced the 
appointment of a committee to study 
the constitution and by-laws of the 
Association with a view of their pos- 
sible amendment if necessary. This 
committee consists of Fred L. Biester, 


chairman, Frances E. Harden, and 
J. R. Skiles. He also announced that 
he expected the secretary, R. C. 
Moore, to be ready to furnish what- 
ever information or advice this com- 
mittee may desire. 

The secretary stated that several 
bills had been filed. Upon motion 
duly seconded and carried by vote, 
these bills were allowed and ordered 
paid. They will appear in the treas- 
urer’s record as being paid by orders 
No. 199 to 213 inclusive. 

All decisions of the board at this 
meeting were made by motion duly 
seconded and carried by unanimous 
vote of the directors present. The 
meeting was adjourned at 12 o’clock 
noon.—R. C. Moore, Secretary. 





Program Complete for Meeting of 
City Superintendents at Urbana 


One of the most important of the 
group meetings of educators is the 
annual meeting of the Illinois City 
Superintendents’ Association. The 
meeting this year will be held at Ur- 
bana, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
November 19 and 20, beginning with 
a dinner at the First M. E. Church 
on Wednesday evening, after which 
Dr. Jesse H. White, President of 
Millikin University will speak on 
‘*Superficials and Fundamentals in 
Personality.’’ 

Thursday forenoon will be devoted 
to the business of the association and 
to hearing an address on ‘‘Probation 
in Illinois’’ by Mrs. George Thomas 
Palmer, state probation officer. 


To be a gud citsen I wil oba my par- 
ents. Wen you got compny dont bee 
allase lukin at ur watch like you wisht 
thade go. Dont spite on the side wak or 
be nosey on sondy. Tip my hat to the 
ladys and dont cut my nishuls on the 
seet.— AmMERICO MacHacHo, Los Angeles 
City Teachers Club Bulletin. 


The Arch Pretender 

Johnny hesitated when his teacher 
called on him to recite. 

The teacher, who wished to cure pupils 
of bluffing, said to him: 

“John, what would you call a person 
who pretends to know everything?” 

Johnny (immediately): “Why, a teach- 
er, of course.”—Pittsburgh School Bulle- 
tin. 

The Rewards of Teaching 

A Kansas school teacher was drilling 
her class on the relative value of words 
and pbrases. The phrase, “horse-sense,” 
was discussed, and she told one of the 
boys to write a sentence containing that 
phrase. The boy labored for ten minutes 
and produced this: “My father didn’t lock 
the barn door and he hasn’t seen the 
horse sense.”—Ezchange. 


Obliging to the Last 

Customer (after clerk has pulled down 
all but one of the blankets on the 
shelves)—I don’t really want to buy a 
blanket today, I was only looking for a 
friend. 

Clerk (sweetly)—Well, madam, if you 
think your friend is hiding in the other 
one, I’ll gladly take it down for you.— 
Los Angeles School Journal. 


The Laboratory Test 
“Where does Frances get her good 
looks?” 
“From her father.” 
“He must be a handsome man then.” 
“No. You see, he’s a chemist.” 





Successful Division Meetings Held 


Four Divisions of State Association Report Increased 


HERE are now seventeen local 
divisions of the I.8.T.A., of 
which six hold their meetings 
in the spring and eleven in 
October and November. We have re- 
ceived reports from the secretaries of 
four of the eleven fall meetings, which 
are here made a matter of record. 

The twenty-second annual meeting 
of the Western Division of the I. S. 
T. A. was held in Galesburg, October 
9-10. A strong and inspiring pro- 
gram was prepared by the executive 
committee, with George A. Selters as 
its chairman. 

The high-school department opened 
the meeting Thursday afternoon with 
Milo H. Stuart, principal Arsenal 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, as the speaker and with 
music furnished by the Galesburg 
High School Glee Club. The Imperial 
Male Quartette furnished music for 
the general sessions held Thursday 


Interest and Large Attendance 


Henderson County—C. E. Magnusson, 
Stronghurst; Clifford Delabar, Biggsville. 
Alternates: Hortense Harbison, Strong- 
hurst; R. C. Alexander, Lomax. 

Warren County—J. L. Pugh, Kirkwood; 
Myrtle Simmons, Monmouth. Alternates: 
Roy Featherston, Monmouth; M. F. 
Springer, Roseville. 


Fulton County—A. E. Huff, Farming- 
ton; J. T. Reeves, Avon. Alternates: 
A. G. Caldwell, Farmington; A. E. Hub- 
bard, Cuba. 

McDonough County—Ethel Ray, Ma- 
comb; C. C. McCormick, Colchester. Al- 
ternates: Harry Test, Good Hope; 
Maurice White, Bushnell. 

Report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions as adopted at the business session 
Friday, October 10: 

Be It Resolved: 


1. That we, the members of the West- 
ern Division of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, express our earnest appreciation 
to the city of Galesburg, its Chamber of 
Commerce, its churches and schools for 


their co-operation and courtesy during 
our twenty-second annual session. 

2. That we acknowledge the efficient 
services rendered by the executive com- 
mittee and officers. 

3. That we recommend and emphasize 
the following: (a) An endorsement of 
the constitutional amendment to be sub- 
mitted to the people and ratified or re- 
jected in the election of November 4. 
(This is an amendment liberalizing the 
Revenue Article, No. 9, of the Illinois 
constitution.) 

(b) An increase in the State School 
Fund to about 25% of the cost of the 
common schools distributed on the basis 
of equalization. 

(c) Larger district units for taxation 
and administration. 

(d) An equalization of assessments of 
all property, tangible and intangible, by 
the State Tax Commission or other 
proper authority so that the assessment 
of property will be in accordance with 
the original purpose and intention of the 
law.—Helen Rothgeb, Secretary. 





evening and Friday morning, and 
Thomas Skeyhill and Lotus D. Coff- Report of Treasurer, October 10, 1930 
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Southeastern Division 

bys tenth annual meeting of the 

Southeastern Division of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association was 
held at Olney, Illinois, on October 9 
and 10, 1930. There were about 1350 
enrollments at this meeting. The 
morning of the ninth was used as 
registration time and a meeting of 
the various committees. 

The first session was held on Tues- 
day afternoon, with President 8. O. 
Dale of Fairfield presiding. Presi- 
dent Dale presented the Division to 
Prof. Fred Carberry of Milwaukee, 
who was the song director for the 
various sessions. Invocation was con- 
ducted by Dr. F. O. Wilson, Olney. 
Mayor Henry Gassman of Olney then 
gave a welcoming address to which 
President Dale responded. A boys 
chorus from Flora High School then 
offered two selections. Dr. Arthur 
Harrop, Albion College, delivered 
the opening lecture, ‘‘Life’s Elec- 
tives.”’ After the announcements 
President Dale introduced the Hon. 
Brooks Fletcher, who spoke on 
‘*Tragedies of the Unprepared.’’ 
Both of these addresses were deliv- 
ered well and were well received by 
the Division. 

At four o’clock Thursday after- 
noon the three governing committees 
met as a whole for the purpose of 
nominating officers for the coming 
year. Vice-president John Nuttall, 
Robinson, was the chairman. 

The second session was held 
Thursday evening, opening with the 
Division singing led by Prof. Car- 
berry. Dr. Arthur Harrop followed 
with a very forceful address ‘‘The 
Challenge of a Handicap.’’ The Ol- 
ney High-School Orchestra presented 
three musical numbers at this ses- 
sion. The evening session closed 
with Hon. Brooks Fletcher’s address 
‘‘The Challenge of Our Changing 
Times.’’ 

The sectional meetings were held 
on Friday morning. The high-school 
section met in the Olney High School 
with P. E. Huffman, Hutsonville, 
presiding. The first number on the 
program was music by the Girls 
Chorus of Bridgeport High School. 
Dr. Earl Harper, Evansville College, 
then addressed the high-school teach- 
ers on ‘‘What Youth Wants to 
Know.’’ 

Prof. Carberry sang a vocal solo 
and directed the group singing. Dr. 
G. Bromley Oxnam, Depauw Univer- 
sity, ended the sectional meeting 
with a very forceful address ‘‘The 
New Patriotism.’’ 

The Elementary Section met at the 
Central School, with Mrs. Mary 
Smith, Lawrenceville, presiding. The 
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meeting opened with singing led by 
Prof. Carberry. Dr. G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, Depauw University, followed 
with his address, ‘‘International Un- 
derstanding as a Basis for World 
Peace.”’ The girls chorus from 
Bridgeport High School then sang 
two numbers. This was followed by 
Dr. Earl Harper, Evansville College, 
with his address ‘‘The Bad Boy Who 
Became a Saint.’’ 

At 10:50 there was a general 
session at which time the reports of 
the various committees were given. 
Supt. N. M. Todd, Lawrenceville, the 
Southeastern Division’s delegate to 
the N. E. A, gave a brief report of 
that meeting held in Columbus, Ohio, 
last June. Officers for 1930-31 were 
elected at this time. 

The last session was held on Fri- 
day afternoon at the Central School 
building. After a fifteen minute ses- 
sion of singing led by Prof. Car- 
berry, Dr. Harper gave a very mas- 
terful talk on ‘‘What is Worth 
While in Life and Education.’’ Presi- 
dent Dale then adjourned the meet- 
ing until October 8 and 9, 1931, at 
which time the next annual meeting 
will be held at Mt. Carmel, Illinois. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted. 


We, the Undersigned Committee, 
suggest the following resolutions: 

I. That the Division express its thanks 
and appreciation to the local manage- 
ment, the people of Olney, and the Boy 
Scouts, for their hearty welcome, sincere 
hospitality, and special efforts to serve 
and entertain the Southeastern Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association. 
That we express our thanks to the teach- 
ers of Olney and to the civic organiza- 
tions that have remembered us with 
beautiful flowers. 

II. That we extend our commendation 
to the Executive Committee for their 
judgment in arranging the 1930 program. 

III. That we endorse the constitution- 
al amendment pertaining to revenues, 
which is to be submitted to the people 
for ratification November 4. 

IV. That we favor an increase in the 
state distributive fund for educational 
use. 

V. That the Southeastern Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association 
pay the sum of two hundred dollars from 
the surplus of its funds, to the proper 
officer, for the new Administration Build- 
ing, which is now in process of construc- 
tion at Springfield, Illinois. 

The election held at the Friday 
morning session resulted as follows: 

Officers—President, H. W. Hostettler, 
Olney; vice-president, E. B. Henderson, 
Bridgeport; secretary, H. L. Hamilton, 
Bridgeport; treasurer, Flora Seibert, Mt. 
Carmel. 

Executive Committee—Rex W. Dale, 
Flora. 

State Committee Members—Appropria- 
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tions, O. B. Mount, Oblong; Legislation, 
Rex W. Dale, Flora; resolutions, Mar- 
garet Flint, Fairfield. 

Delegate to the N. E. A.—S. O. Dale, 
Fairfield; first alternate, H. L. Hamilton, 
Bridgeport; second alternate, John Nutt- 
nall, Robinson.—H. L. Hamilton, Secretary. 





East Central Division 

HE East Central Division reports 

as one of the finest in its history 
the sixteenth annual meeting held at 
the University of Illinois, Friday, 
October 17. Attendance reached a 
new high mark, with more than 2400 
enrolled. 

Speakers at the general sessions 
were Thos. W. Gosling, superinten- 
dent of schools, Akron, Ohio; Tom 
Skeyhill, and Cameron Beck, per- 
sonnel director, New York Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Gosling also addressed 
the high-school section. Other speak- 
ers at the sectional meetings were 
Miss Bessie Cooper, W. I. 8. T. C., 
Macomb; Prof. E. A. Holt, 8.1.8. 
N.U., Carbondale, and Asst. Prof. 
Erma F. Imboden, I. 8. N. U., Normal. 

The following resolutions were 
presented and adopted by the East 
Central Division of I.S.T.A. at its 
meeting October 17, 1930. 

I. Be it resolved that the East Cen- 
tral Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association go on record as favoring 
the following: 

1. The establishment of equality of 
educational opportunities for all children 
of the State of Illinois. 

2. That our commendation be extended 
to the Executive Committee for their 
judgment in preparing the 1930 program. 

3. That we thank the officers of the 
University of Illinois for the use of the 
buildings and the faculty for their con- 
tribution to the success of the 1930 meet- 
ing. Also that we express our apprecia- 
tion to the officials of the McKinley Me- 
morial Church, the University Place 
Christian Church and the Congregational 
Church for the use of their buildings and 
equipment. 

4. The establishment of a larger 
school unit. 

5. A revision of our State Revenue 
Laws to secure for use of schools a share 
of the indirect tax that the state receives, 
especially the gasoline tax. 

6. Increasing the State School Fund 
until it shall equal at least 25% of the 
total cost of operating the common 
schools of the State. 

7. The strict enforcement of all school 
laws of the State. 

8. That we favor the co-ordination of 
all agencies collecting school statistics to 
the end that unnecessary duplication be 
avoided. 

9. That we endorse the efforts of our 
national government to promote peace 
among the nations of the world. 

10. That we express special apprecia- 
tion of all who have contributed to the 
excellent program; especially, the Music 
Departments of the Urbana and Cham- 
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paign High Schools, and to Thos. W. Gos- 
ling, Tom Skeyhill, Miss Bessie Cooper, 
Prof. E. A. Holt, Miss Irma F. Imboden, 
and Cameron Beck. 

11. That we approve the enactment of 
a law that will provide for equitable ad- 
justment of High School District Bound- 
aries, to provide for the convenience of 
the students as to accessibility. 

12. An expression of sympathy for and 
of confidence in the integrity of our treas- 
urer, Mr. G. H. Wright, on account of 
the problems brought to his office because 
of the failure of a banking institution in 
which the funds of the division were de- 
posited. 

13. The amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the Division to especially provide 
for a Board of Directors consisting of: 
The President, Vice President and Secre- 
tary of the Division and the Executive 
Committee. 

14. The expenditure of the funds o 
the Division for enlargement of the pro- 
gram and for sending representatives tc 
the national meetings. 

15. The elimination of the evening 
program. 

A resolution was presented by L. A. 
Tugegle, and adopted that we go on record 
as favoring an increase in the pension for 
teachers to at least $50.00 per month, but 
without the teachers being required to 
pay any more to the fund than they are 
now required to pay. 


The following persons were elected 
to serve the East Central Division 
during 1930-1931. 

Officers — President, L. W. Williams, 
University High School, Urbana; vice- 
president, W. M. Loy, Gibson City; sec- 
retary, Mabel D. Ricketts, Urbana; treas- 
urer, G. H. Wright, Urbana. 

Executive committee—G. W. Sutton, 
Monticello, chairman; C. E. Vance, Dan- 
ville, to serve two years; H. G. Paul, 
U. of L, to serve three years. 

State committee members—Appropria- 
tions, C. C. Condit; Legislation, A. P. 
Johnson, Kankakee; resolutions, C. W. 
Rice, Urbana. 

Auditing committee—H. E. Slusser, 
Bement, chairman; T. H. Cobb, Urbana, 
to serve two years; E. V. Nichols, Cham- 
paign, to serve three years. 

Delegate to N.E.A.—E. W. Powers, 
Watseka; Alternate, L. W. Williams, Ur- 
bana. 


Delegates to State Meeting: 


Champaign County—(1) E. V. Nichols, 
Champaign; (2) Harry Lauchner, Ur- 
bana; (3) R. H. Hamilton, St. Joseph; 
(4) L. W. Williams, Urbana; (5) Mrs. 
Martha Duell, Tolono; (6) Fred Lohman, 
Ogden, Ill. 

Alternates—(1) C. W. Allison, Cham- 
paign; (2) H. P. Leighly, Rantoul; (3) 
W. E. Harnish, University High; (4) Mrs. 
Olive McNeil, Mahomet; (5) R. H. Hales, 
Sadorus; (6) C. H. Watts, Urbana. 

Vermilion County—(1) Glenn  Bur- 
roughs, Catlin; (2) A. .R. Matheny, Bis- 
marck; (3) Howard Campbell, Bismarck; 
(4) J. W. Ogden, Fairmount; (5) C. E. 
Vance, Danville; (6) R. E. Elliott, Dan- 
ville; (7) W. R. Lowery, Hoopeston; (8) 
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E. K. Vongram, Oakwood; (9) Byron 
Frame, Hoopeston. 

Alternates—(1) A. F. Laurence, Arm- 
strong; (2) C. S. Montooth, Allerton; 
(3) W. J. Goreham, Sidell; (4) B. H. 
Spicer, Sidell; (5) Grant Balding, Alvin; 
(6) Russell Guinn, Westville; (7) V. W. 
Gorman, Indianola; (8) H. E. Dugas, 
Westville; (9) C. A. Rumble, Henning. 

Kankakee County—(1) O. A. Towns, 
Reddick; (2) Irving Munson, Momence; 
(3) Frank Saltsgiver, Kankakee. 

Alternates—(1) A. P. Johnson, Kanka- 
kee; (2) R. P. Wilson, Bradley; (3) Clara 
Nelson, Momence. 

Iroquois County—(1) Supt. Maud Gray, 
Milford; (2) Supt. H. D. Anderson, Gil- 
man; (3) Prin. C. M. Sampson, Donovan; 
(4) C. M. Young, Iroquois. 

Alternates—Sadie Eckersley, Willing- 
ton; (2) E. O. Phraes, Sheldon; (3) F. 
Myrtle Allison, Woodland; (4) H. E. 
Pratt, Watseka. 

Piatt County—(1) Mary Glynn, Bement; 
(2) H. E. Slusser, Bement. 

Alternates—(1) Beatrice French, Meri; 
(2) Raymond Shull, Cerro Gordo. 

Ford County— (1) Theo Carmichael, 
Roberts. 

Alternate—(1) W. M. Loy, Gibson City. 





Illinois Valley Division 

sr Illinois Valley Division of the 

LS.T.A. held its annual meeting 
at LaSalle, October 9 and 10. Dr. 
George D. Strayer of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New 
York, delivered three addreses. Presi- 
dent W. P. Dearing of Oakland City 
College, Oakland City, Indiana, spoke 
on ‘‘Modern Youth and Life Values,’’ 
and Dr. Franklin B. Snyder gave an 
address on ‘‘Standards of Value in 
Current Literature.’’ Dr. Livings- 
ton C. Lord, president E.I.8.T.C., 
L. W. Hacker, LS.N.U., and Eliza- 
beth Ann Bowers, Ottawa, were 
speakers at the sectional meetings. 

The report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee went on record as follows: 

I. We wish to express our sincere ap- 
preciation to the Board of Education of 
the LaSalle-Peru Township High School 
for the use of the high-school building, 
to the various churches that have con- 
tributed in any way to make this meeting 
the success it has been, and to the officers 
and members of the Executive Committee 
for the most excellent program they have 
given us. 

II. We regret that illness prevents the 
Chairman of our Executive Committee, 
Mr. Dean Inman, from attending this 
meeting of the Illinois Valley Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association. 
We miss the inspiration that his out- 
standing leadership has given this organ- 
ization, and we wish for him a complete 
restoration of health, happiness, and a 
continuation of his splendid service. 

III. We commend the State Secretary, 
Mr. R. C. Moore, and his assistants for 
their successful efforts with the State 
Legislature in the interests of the schools 
of Illinois. 
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IV. We welcome any legislation in our 
state that will bring about fair distribu- 
tion of the tax burden. 

V. Believing that the constitution of 
the State of Illinois was made at a time 
and under conditions that did not foresee 
the future needs of our complex civiliza- 
tion, and that our schools could be better 
cared for under a revision of the same, 
we recommend that this Association go 
on record as favoring its revision. 

VI. We believe in larger units for 
school taxation and administration. 

VII. We endorse the recommendation of 
the State Committee that the legislature 
increase the appropriation to the state 
school fund until that fund shall in a few 
years equal at least 25 per cent of the 
total cost of the common schools. 

VIII. We believe a Department of Edu- 
cation, with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet should provide for the 
schools a research and information serv- 
ice comparable to that offered other great 
national interests by the Departments of 
Agriculture, of Commerce, and of Labor. 
We likewise believe more efficient ad- 
ministration of the national government’s 
educational activities could be secured 
through this department. 

IX. Whereas the small high schools of 
the State of Illinois cannot offer as wide 
a curriculum as the larger schools; and 
whereas we believe in an equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all, we recommend 
that the Department of Education con- 
sider the introduction of a correspondence 
department where a child may pursue his 
interests and abilities and receive credit 
for work done through this medium. 

X. In view of the over-supply of teach- 
ers during this present period of depres: 
sion, we are impressed with the neces- 
sity of vigilance in the matter of protect- 
ing the interest of the school child from 
the unprofessional teacher entering the 
field for lack of something better. To 
this end we recommend: 

1. That state teachers training insti- 
tutions recommend only their best 
candidates for teaching. 

2. That candidates giving evidence of 
a purpose to make teaching their 
life work be given preference. 

3. That present qualifications and 
standards be maintained and grad- 
ually raised. 

XI. In this age of machinery when 
much of our unemployment is greatly due 
to inability of labor to properly adjust 
themselves to new situations, we feel that 
our schools should become a guiding fac- 
tor in the education of youth into intelli- 
gent selection of life’s work. 

The Illinois Valley Division will be 
served by the following persons in 
official capacities: 

Officers—President, Dean W. Inman, 
Granville; vice-president, W. R. Foster, 
Ottawa; secretary, W. E. King, Lacon; 
treasurer, T. M. Kennedy, Granville. 

Executive Committee—John Graham, 
LaSalle, chairman; B. R. Bowd-n, Morris. 

State Committee Mem >ers—Appropria- 
tions, J. C. Weiderich, DePue; -lezislation, 
J. B. McManus, LaSalle; resolutions, H. B. 
Fisher, Streator. 
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Notes from the News 


‘6 IGANTIC and fundamental struggle” 
between the philosophies repre- 
sented by the United States and another 
great nation, which he left unnamed but 
indicated was Russia, was foreseen by 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 
terior, im a speech before the American 
Country Life Conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin last month. 





In the presidential address before the 
American Country Life Conference Frank 
O. Lowden, former governor of Illinois, 
suggested a possible effect upon rural life 
of the use of electricity, counter to the 
general prediction that it will result in 
larger farming units and fewer farm op 
erators. Governor Lowden foresaw the 
possibility of the farm’s returning to the 
status of a virtually self-supporting unit 
through the use of electric power, as a 
result of the unfavorable balance between 
the prices of things the farmer must buy 
and the things he sells. This the speaker 
described as a reaction against the fac- 
toryization of the farming industry, under 
which system the farmer produces one or 
two specialized crops and buys to supply 
his wants in other lines. 

“All through this agricultural depres- 
sion in which we still find ourselves the 
farmer would not have been so badly off 
if the prices of the things he has had to 
buy had not been out of all proportion to 
the prices of the things he has produced 
for sale,” ex-Governor Lowden said. “I 
am wondering if this new and marvelous 
power which we call electricity isn’t 
going to enable the farmer to retrace 
some of the steps toward factoryization 
which he has already taken. Isn’t it pos- 
sible for the home equipped with electric 
current to do many of the things which in 
recent years we have relegated to the 
factory?” 





Steps toward the organization of teach- 
ers of speech, debate, and dramatics into 
the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
Speech were taken at Peoria, October 3 
and 4. Professor F. S. Sorrenson, Illinois 
State Normal University, acted as toast- 
master at the dinner Friday night, and 
Professor William P. Sanford, University 
of Illinois, presided at the business ses- 
sion the following morning. 





The State Committee on Illiteracy, of 
which Superintendent Bogan of the Chi- 
cago city schools is chairman, met in 
Springfield October 11, to discuss methods 
for reducing the 3.6 percentage of illiter- 
acy now existing in the state. 





Will Irvin, New York novelist, will be 
a lecturer at Knox College for six weeks 
next spring, according to the announce- 
ment of President Albert Britt to the 
newspapers. Irvin’s coming is made pos- 
sible by an endowment which provides 
for a nationally known person to appear 
at the college each year. 


At the beginning of the school year the 
Oak Park School Board had to deal with 
numerous petitions requesting that pupils 
residing outside of the district be per- 
mitted to attend the Oak Park schools tui- 
tion free. Commenting on the situation, 
the Oak Parker calls attention to the al- 
ready heavy school responsibilities of the 
district. Requests are frequently prompt- 
ed by sentimental reasons, the child not 
wishing to leave a school he has attended 
and which is attended by his friends, says 
the Oak Park newspaper, and reminds 
parents that by taking up his residence 
with relatives and friends in Oak Park 
when the parents maintain a residence 
outside of the district, a child is not en- 
titled to the privileges of the local 
schools. 


“The state law,” the Oak Parker re- 
minds, “specifically states that a child’s 
legal residence is that of his last surviv- 
ing parent and the fact that a parent re- 
sides in Chicago or in one of the suburbs 
and pays taxes in Oak Park on property 
he may own, does not entitle him to the 
school privileges of the district.” 





Pathe News camera men recently vis- 
ited Blackburn College and “shot” cam- 
pus views and student activities. 





Cook County rural schools—exclusive 
of village schools—show an enrollment in- 
crease of from 10 to 25 per cent above 
last year’s figures. County Superintendent 
of Schools Edward J. Tobin is quoted by 
the Chicago Herald-Examiner as express- 
ing the opinion that unemployment con- 
ditions are forcing many families from 
the Indiana industrial towns of Gary, 
Hammond and East Chicago into Cook 
county neighboring rural territory, at 
least to live if not to work. 





President Glenn Frank, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, writing in the Chicago 
Daily News, says: 

“It may be oversimplifying the matter 
a bit, but I think it is decently accurate 
to say that modern America has been cre- 
ated by the spirit of science, and is being 
controlled by the spirit of democracy. 

“The future of America will depend 
upon the working relationship that can 
be established between these two spirits.” 





School trustees of Cunningham and Ur- 
bana townships will probably ratify a 
settlement of $40,000 with former School 
Treasurer N. A. Riley. Bank balances 
for nearly all districts in the two town- 
ships are at a low ebb as a result of the 
effects of their losses in the Urbana Bank- 
ing Company collapse nearly a year ago. 
The country schools lost or have tied up 
by litigation about $8,500 while the Ur- 
bana schools are out $164,000. 





Miss Frida Stief, who joined the Hast 
St. Louis teaching corps in 1886 and has 
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served continuously since that time, re- 
cently resigned. The board of education 
went on record with a resolution express- 
ing appreciation of her services. 





The Lake Forest high-school board has 
been dissolved by order of Circuit Judge 
Edward D. Shurtleff, who, in handing 
down his decision, expressed his belief 
that the act of the legislature which au- 
thorizes communities of 3,000 residents to 
establish their own high schools is uncon. 
stitutional because it apparently could 
prohibit a community of less than 3,000 
from establishing a high school. 

The Deerfield-Shields high-school board, 
which up to last spring controlled the 
schooling of Lake Forest pupils along 
with students from other sections of the 
two townships, asked the court to dis- 
solve the Lake Forest board in quo war- 
ranto proceedings, contending that the 
Lake Forest board was set up illegally 
and also that it failed to outline a proper 
boundary to include the Lake Forest 
high-school district. 

The Lake Forest board on the other 
hand maintains that the unit for the 
school district was established by County 
Superintendent of Schools T. Arthur 
Simpson, after nearly 98 per cent of the 
residents of Lake Forest had petitioned 
for a high-school board of their own. A 
high school was to be erected in Lake 
Forest to house the 200 or more students. 

Judge Shurtleff’s decision is to be ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court by stipu- 
lation. 





An all-state high-school orchestra of 
150 members and an all-state high-school 
chorus of like number will present pro- 
grams at the Illinois State High School 
Teachers Conference at Urbana, Novem- 
ber 19 to 22, according to an announce- 
ment in the newspapers by Ray Dvorak, 
assistant director of the University of 
Illinois bands. Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will be guest con- 
ductor for the all-state orchestra. This 
year’s presentation will mark the fourth 
appearance of an all-state orchestra be 
fore the High School Teachers Conference. 





Miss Minnie Whitham, chairman of the 
education committee of the Illinois 
League of Women Voters, has announced 
that that committee this year will spon- 
sor consolidation of the smaller school 
districts of the state and an increase in 
the state school distributive fund. The 
Larger District Unit bill as offered by 
the Committee on Larger District Unit 
of the I. S. T. A. appears elsewhere in 
this issue of the Illinois Teacher. 





The Springfield Board of Education has 
concurred in recommendations made by 
Superintendent Frank T. Vasey for con- 
ducting experiments in project teaching 
in various branches at different schools. 





Vandalism practiced on school property 
has been encountered by most school 
boards, but the Betz school three miles 
east of Mendota was recently victimized 
for the second time in the month and the 
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sixth time during the year past. Most 
of the books were ruined by leaves being 
torn from them and school supplies were 
scattered over the floor. Entrance was 
accomplished through a window and the 
intruders after completing their work of 
destruction departed by breaking down 
the front door. 





Twenty University of Chicago fresh- 
men, chosen to make up a class to be in- 
structed by President Robert Maynard 
Hutchins and Professor Mortimer Adler 
in the Western European classics, are to 
have a private library and individual keys 
to the room. The, course will continue 
over a period of two years. 





Citizenship projects continue to find 
favor in junior high schools. Parker Jun 
ior High in Chicago has a local govern- 
ment under the direction of the social 
science department. The executive 
branch, headed by a mayor, includes a 
welfare department, a city beautiful di 
vision and a campus marshal division. 
Judiciary is complete with judge, attor- 
neys who have passed the school bar 
examination and are authorized to prac- 
tice law in the school court, an associate 
judge, a prosecuting attorney, a jury of 
students, and even a bailiff who opens 
court with a formal “Hear ye, hear ye!” 

A chief of police and forty-eight police- 
men are responsible for law enforcement. 
Legislation is in the hands of the council 
which meets twice a week and makes 
laws or amends existing laws. The coun- 
cil is a means of tapping student opinion 
and deals with all such problems as corri- 
dors, campus, fire drills, and school chari- 
ty projects. The citizenry is made up of 
1200 boys and girls. 





Colonel O. C. Smith of Quincy, who 
from 1921 to 1927 was superintendent of 
the State School for the Deaf at Jackson- 
ville, has been conferring with the Gales- 
burg Chamber of Commerce in regard to 
opening a school for the partially deaf 
in that city. If the plans materialize, 
the school is to use the building and 
grounds of old Lombard College, on which 
Colonel Smith now holds an option. 





Reports of school building operations 
from various cities are noted as follows: 

Princeton, corner stone laid for new 
junior high school. 

Perry, construction going forward on 
new combined high and grade school 
building. 

San Jose, new community high school 
under construction. 

Chicago, Charles P. Steinmetz Senior 
High School, Barry and North Melvina 
Avenues, bids received. Norwood Park 
Senior High School, proposed construc- 
tion submitted to board of education. 
Elementary school, Bryn Mawr and 
Mozart, bids called for. 

Westchester, $215,000 school building 
under construction. 

Morgan Park, elementary school to be 
known as Henry R. Clissold school under 
corstruction. 

Maroa, work on new high school build- 
ing progressing rapidly. 


Cuba, work on new school building 
being rushed. 

Maywood, bids on sub-contracts recently 
submitted on new Proviso Township High 
School building. 

St. Anne, community high-school build- 
ing recently dedicated. 

Geneseo, work begun on annex to 
Geneseo Township High School. 





Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, addressing 
more than 1000 alumni of the University 
of Illinois in Chicago recently, outlined 
the university’s five urgent needs, as he 
understands them after months of inten- 
sive study: 

1. Strengthening of its Chicago depart- 
ments which comprise its college of medi- 
cine. “It is my prediction,” he said, “that 
if adequately supported this college will 
within ten years be one of the world’s 
greatest centers of research.” 

2. Enlargement and strengthening of 
the relations of the University’s college 
of education with the public schools of 
the state, and the finding of a successor 
to the late Dean Chadsey. 

3. Construction on the Urbana campus 
of a great art museum, and vigorous de- 
velopment of methods by which the uni- 
versity can become an authentic contribu- 
tor to the esthetic life of the state and 
to the field of the fine arts in general. 

4. Revision of the methods of instruc- 
tion employed during the first two years 
of undergraduate life. “These problems,” 
said President Chase, “are preplexing. 
Nobody is satisfied. We must be open- 
minded to everything that will make for 
improvement in this great field.” 

5. Creation of more loan funds for 
needy students and more funds for free 
scholarships. “Funds for student loans 
for this semester,” he said, “have already 
been exhausted.” 

About the needed art museum Dr. Chase 
was especially insistent, saying: 

“I know of no better investment for 
anyone who wants to raise the level of 
art appreciation in Illinois than to put 
an art museum on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in the midst of the 
largest student population on any single 
campus in the United States—and that 
means the world.” 





The new U. of I. president’s views on 
the functions of a state supported uni- 
versity and the somewhat controversial 
point of selection of students, were indi- 
eated in this portion of his Chicago 
alumni speech, quoted in a signed story 
by Charles Schwarz in the Chicago Daily 
News. 

“There are a good many people who 
feel that too many students are going to 
our colleges and universities. The answer 
to that question depends on what colleges 
and universities are for,” Dr. Chase is 
quoted as saying. 

He first enumerated the generally ac- 
cepted function of a large university— 
that of training for leadership, but 
warned against limiting our thinking to 
that function. 

“There is another function of the state 
university,” he said, “and that is what 
might be called its function as a social 
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instrument. I mean the tremendous in- 
fluence which an institution like the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has in raising the 
general level of the citizens of the state 
as a whole. 

“Scores of thousands of people are 
going to lead fuller and richer and better 
lives because they have known its in- 
fluence for four years or even less. They 
have come in contact with ideas. They 
have been stimulated in accomplished 
ways. Their horizons have been broad- 
ened and they go back, if you please, to 
the communities from which they came 
better citizens and better men and women, 
in a better position to co-operate in the 
great experiment of American life.” 

In regard to the number attending the 
state university, he drew this conclusion: 

“If we think about the purpose of our 
state university in these terms I do not 
believe too large a proportion of our boys 
and girls are going to universities. 

“We have some of the wrong ones go- 
ing, and some of those who ought to go 
are left out, but we are at work with 
a new public conception of what higher 
education is, and it is our mission as a 
state university to try to think through 
the problems that lie before us.” 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 

Illinois City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, Urbana-Lincoln Hotel, Urbana, No- 
vember 19-20. Speakers: Dr. Jesse H. 
White, President of Millikin University, 
Decatur; Mrs. George Thomas Palmer, 
state probation officer. Speakers at Con- 
ference with School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois: Prof. E. H. Cameron, 
Prof. J. A. Clement, Asst. Prof. O. F. 
Weber, Prof. A. B. Mays. 





Superintendence Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Detroit, 
February 22-26, 1931. 


National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, annual convention, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, December 29, 30 and 31. 
Speakers: President Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, University of Chicago; James 
M. O’Neill, University of Michigan; Hoyt 
H. Hudson, Princeton; Dr. Smiley Blan- 
ton, Vassar; Barclay S. Leatham, West- 
ern Reserve; Vida R. Sutton, of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, and Henry 
A. Bellows, vice-president of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 


Illinois Conference on Public Welfare, 
November 10 and 11, Hotel Abraham Lin- 
coln, Springfield, Illinois. Ten courses of 
study offered to social workers. Cost of 
each course, $3.00. Address all corres- 
pondence to the Chairman, 848 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Nat'l Council of Teachers of English, 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, O., Nov. 27-29, inc. 





American Vocational Association Con- 
vention, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Decem- 
ber 10-13, 1930. 


Ilinois State Teachers Association, 78th 
annual meeting, Springfield, December 
29-31, 1930. Program in preparation. 
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American Textbooks Examined 

Textbooks used in American schools are 
not pro-British. If anything, they are 
anti-British until we come to the period 
after 1917, when they warm up to “treat 
an ally with great friendliness.” France 
is the only country to profit by a favor- 
able bias in our text books and Germany 
with England fares poorest at the hands 
of our writers of text books. Through 
their school books children are taught 
that the Americans are a superior people, 
able to create and to attain the unusual. 
The above conclusions were reached by 
Dr. Bessie L. Pierce of the University of 
Chicago, who examined 400 text books 
dealing with history, reading, geography, 
civics, and economics. Her findings are 
compiled in a recently published volume 
from the University of Chicago Press. 





National Survey Under Way 

Under the direction of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, Wil- 
liam John Cooper and Dr. Edward S. 
Evenden of Columbia University, asso- 
ciate, a nation-wide survey of the qualifi- 
cations of teachers, the relation between 
teacher supply and demand, and the facili- 
ties available and needed for teacher 
training in the United States, has just 
begun. The 7ist Congress appropriated 
$200,000 for the purpose of this study, the 
results of which will offer the most com- 
prehensive picture of the American teach- 
er that has ever been drawn. Inquiry 
forms will be sent to 1,000,000 teachers 
besides thousands of state, county and 
city school officials during the school year 
1930 and 1931. 





Paris to London Via Europe! 


By way of the Seine and Rhone Valley towns, Marseilles, 
ice, Genoa, Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, Swiss towns, 
Bavarian Highlands, Munich, Heidelberg, Cologne, Amster- 
dam and The Hague. FIFTY DAYS—$640, including Atlen- 
tic pessage both ways. Write Teachers ‘Travel Department. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


230 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Co od ei 











Ss 52 Days Sailing June 27 
up Cunard S.S. Lancastria 

FRANK TOURIST ’ 

including shore excursions $542 FIFTH AVE. —N. ve 
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The survey, undertaken at the sugges- 
tion of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges and Deans of Schools 
and Colleges of Education, will be carried 
out with the advice of the following board 
of consultants: 

Dr. William C. Bagley, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Dr. W. W. 
Charters, Ohio State University; Presi- 
dent George W. Frasier, Colorado State 
Teachers College; Dean William 8. Gray, 
University of Chicago; Dean M. E. Hag- 
gerty, University of Minnesota; Dean 
Henry W. Holmes, Harvard University; 
State Superintendent John A. H. Keith, 
Pennsylvania; Dean William W. Kemp, 
University of California; President W. P. 
Morgan, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College; Dr. Sheldon Phelps, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers; President 
D. B. Waldo, Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Dr. Benjamin W. Frazier, Senior 
Specialist in Teacher Training in the 
United States Office of Education will act 
as administrative assistant in this study. 





A Good Christmas Story 


For School and fire-side reading. Twenty-four 54% x 7% 
pages (including cover which is printed in two-color 

design) and every paragraph full of interest. 
Read to your school, then supply the created demand 
by leaning it to your school patrons for fireside read- 
ing. If any do not have the Christmas Spirit; they will 
have after reading this remarkable story. It's fiction 
hae “cn callie Gin abe & Gee Ghaatiee 
Price, 25e. ea. postpaid. Gift Edition 35e or 3 for $1 

COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Mansfield, Ohio 


























A handsome twenty page color plate 
booklet with suggestions for 


GAMES, SEAT WORK 
and 


SENSE TRAINING 


Will be sent you post paid, free of 
charge, if you will send in your 
name, school and address. The 
booklet also describes a new unit of 
work by which children can make 
their own seat work and illustrated 
primers in endless variety at very 
low cost, and offers many other use- 
ful suggestions. 


Address 


STAMPERKRAFT 


3940 Ravenswood Ave. 
Northcenter Station 


Chicago, Ill. 
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On November 19 the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection 
will convene in Washington to consider 
the reports of its various sections and 
committees. 





A Boid of an Explanation 


The Nation reports the following anec- 
dote from the paper of a New York school 
girl regarding her examination in Eng- 
lish: 

“I only got B. I woulda got A, but I 
said Shelley wrote the piece on the night- 
ingale and Keats the one about the sky- 
lark. I had the men right, but I got the 
boids twisted.” 





Teachers... Give 
Your Pupils This Gift! 


Individual 
Christmas 
Name Pencils 


Christmas Name Pencils 
have every fine quality 
necessary in a gift for 
pupils and friends. They 
are personal....the re- 
cipient’s name on 
every pencil! Use- 
ful...everyone uses 
and needs pencils! 
Inexpensive — you 
could not buy a 
finer gift for 
many times this 
modest price of 
Christmas 
Name 
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On orders of 10 
er more boxes. 
(25¢ per bex on 
orders for less 
than 10 boxes.) 
POSTAGE 
PAID 











Each box of Christmas Name Pencils 
includes three fine pencils in assorted colors, 
stamped in gold color with the person's 
name receiving the gift. Each box of 
pencils packed in a beautiful Holly Gift 
Box to make the gift even more attractive. 

Pencils are fine 5¢ quality, hexagon shape, 
red para rubber eraser, brass tip. 


ORDER TODAY (Postage Paid) 


List your pupils and fortunate friends 
who are to receive this splendid individual 
gift. Send us their names and enclose 
check, money order or currency for the 
amount of your order. Orders filled 24 
hours after received. ORDER NOW! 


The Dayton Pencil Co. 


DEPT. ST-3 - DAYTON, OHIO 
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Unity Among Teachers 
OB, calling, profession—the name 
we give it makes little difference. 
But our attitude toward the work and 
toward others engaged in it makes, is 
making, a great deal of difference. 
We recognize our obligation to society 
—or we don’t; we feel a group, con- 
sciousness due to the monopoly of fit- 
ness we claim—or we don’t; we have 
pride in the sort of service that we 
and our fellow workers render—or we 
don’t. Too much the emphasis is on 
the negative statement. Our sense of 
individuality, our consciousness of 
self may be a bit too vivid. Or pos- 
sibly we are not conscious of what 
there might be for us in the actual 
pooling of material, method, and pur- 
pose with other teachers. 

We need not, however, be too criti- 
eal. There are many negative influ- 
ences at work tending to keep us 
separated into small groups. We 
would as well recognize these and dis- 
count them as we can. 

The differences among teachers and 
in the teaching they do; the differ- 
ences in schools and in subject matter 
taught; the differences in work and 
in viewpoint of classroom teachers 
and the supervisory group—all these 
and many others tend to keep us 
apart rather than to unify us. Prob- 
ably the worst of all is the too-low 
value placed by one group upon the 
work of another. Sometimes the su- 
perintendent fails to understand the 
learning, skill, and devotion of his 
teachers. He even sometimes sees 
them as underlings whose value lies 
in their ability to follow minute direc- 
tions. Sometimes the teachers fail to 
see the superintendent as a wise lead- 
er, assistant, and friend. Because we 
can see only a short distance we can- 
not see how large is our fellow teach- 
er’s job. 

But if we are ever to find any real 
unity among teachers, if teaching is to 
become a profession, we must overlook 
the differences among us and find and 
emphasize the likenesses. And there 
are almost as many elements of unity 
as there are elements of diversity. 
Teaching is the controlling influence 
in this Republic. The life of the child 
is a unit throughout the period of in- 
struction. An influence touching the 
life at any point will hardly be lost 
as an influence at any other point. 


Self-control for the child is the domi- 
nant purpose of all the processes of 
education at all steps in its progress. 
Because of the imperative need the 
State has for the fruits of teaching, 
it has put the task into the hands of 
those whom it has fitted for it—one 
person or group to do one part of the 
task because of certain abilities—and 
another person or group another part 
because of different gifts. But all 
working toward the same great out- 
come, citizenship, the life of the Re- 
publie. 


This being the case may it not be 
true that there is a considerable field 
for professional endeavor outside our 
classroom or even our executive or 
supervisory specialties? In the days 
—almost recent days, too—when 
preparation for all lines of teaching 
was but meager and there was no one 
but himself to judge of a person’s 
fitness to teach, there might be ques- 
tion on his part as to whether he knew 
his subject well enough and whether 
his method in it was sound. Now we 
are trained. Practically all high- 
school teachers are degree people. Al- 
lowing plenty of margin for back- 
ground, for reserve, doesn’t it seem 
as if one ought to come after a while 
to the place where, from the stand- 
point of learning and method in his 
subject, he could teach on the high- 
school level with enthusiasm, confi- 
dence, and effectiveness? Does all 
progress as a teacher lie along the 
line of one’s specialty? Is it a sure 
sign of professional alertness and tone 
that the high-school departments of 
our association meetings must be 
broken up into as many sections as 
possible so that the matter presented 
may be technical and detailed? Or 
is there a line of development along 
which one may become a man or wom- 
an who can teach—a teacher? Might 
one be so saturated with the purpose 
of instruction, so firmly in possession 
of what he knows, so alert as to what 
is going on in the other person’s mind, 
so happy to be able to help, that he 
could teach well anything he knew 
well? Does really good teaching lie 
altogether within the subject taught, 
or to a considerable degree outside 
of it? 

If we are to be professionally mind- 
ed and so do our share to make teach- 
ing a profession, where is to be our 
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devotion ; to our special line alone, or 
to the general field of education as 
well? 

As is the constant theme here, the 
way lies through books. The book 
particularly in mind now is Modern 
Methods in High School Teaching, 
Douglass. It is hardly too much to 
say that any group of teachers study- 
ing this text even independently 
would find themselves more interested 
each in his own work and in the work 
of one another. This being true the 
high school would be more unified, 
common interests and ideals would 
tend more strongly to prevail and the 
staff might be both more united and 
more professional. This would cer- 
tainly be the case if it were made the 
hasis of group discussion. 





Equalizing to Higher Levels 
(Concluded from Page 87) 


states make use of inheritance taxes, 
severance taxes, occupation and busi- 
ness licenses, and tobacco taxes. Part 
of the tax on motor fuel is used in a 
few states. 

For many years the legislative 
bodies of Illinois have done next to 
nothing to remedy the gross and glar- 
ing evils commonly known to mark 
the present poor administration of the 
general property tax system. They 
have, however, found numerous new 
sourees of revenue for financing state 
functions for which there was a 
strong demand. Other new sources 
of revenue—including an income tax 
in the consideration—could be made 
available for school support if the de- 
mand for such support were only 
made earnestly and continuously. 

—RESEARCH DEPT., 1. 8. T. A. 
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IN THE HOME 
helps the 
children to do 
better work 


“JUNIOR” 
MODEL 

An “APSCO” 
AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL 
SHARPENER 





A DULL Pencil slows up work 


Give teachers and pupils the advantage of 
properly sharpened pencils by installing an 
“APSCO” Automatic in every room. 


The wonderful APSCO Cutters that CUT 

CLEAN without scraping or tearing the 

wood are a feature of every model 
There's an “APSCO” Model to meet the 
requirements of every school—priced from 
$1.00 to $7.50. 

Ask your Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on request. 

AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 








Authors Know Pupil’s Needs and 
Seek to Satisfy Them 


LITERATURE 


For Junior High Schools 


By Thomas H. Briggs of Columbia University, Charles 

adison Cory, iy tose * J of Indiana State Teachers 
py and Leonidas arren Payne of the University 
of Texas. 


The content is broad in scope, 
fresh, provocative, and strong in 
ethical appeal. It provides the best 
of the old selections with the finest 
and most invigorating of the new. 
In fact, the authors know what is 
good, and what the pupils want and 
they strive to satisfy those needs. 


Published in a Three-Book and in a Siz-Book 
Series 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. L-131) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 S. Clark St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission St. 
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NOW 
“AURAL” TRAINING 


modern education 


ADIO is coming into the schools with cyclonic 
speed. Teachers are facing an urgent new prob- 
lem. The solution is at your “ear gate”! Radio lessons 
can be made a profitable part of your curricu!um at 
once... the tested, basic method can be yours today! 


The effectiveness of education over the air Cepends 
on adequate training of the hearing faculiics cf the 
pupil... through the age-old yet ultra-new progressive 
principle of ACTIVE LISTENING. If the fleeting mes- 
sage, as it comes on wings of music over the air, is to 
leave any lasting impression, it must follow painstak- 
ing training of the ears to catch the evanescent van- 
ishing strain. 

MUSIC APPRECIATION gives the only direct train- 
ing, in the ability to recognize rhythm, instrumenta- 
tion, tone, thought content and mood. These skills, 
when applied to particular selections, worked out 
thoroughly in advance by the children themselves... 
with VICTOR RECORDS, bring complete understand- 
ing and satisfaction to the air concerts. 


Use the fine programs now on the air 


Our company alone offers you the means for this com- 
plete modern education. RCA Victor offers to schools 
unexcelled instruments, texts, courses of study, the 
great list of Victor Educational Records, plus the 20 
years’ priceless, practical work with thousands of 
teachers...all at your service—NOVW. 


Utilize this material and this experience; only in this 
way can you make radio count educationally. 


A Radiola Electric Phonograph combination or a New 
Victor Radio Electrola in your classroom this fall will 
be one of the greatest investments you ever made. 


Fins ta tluk 


Manager, Educational Activities 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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Illinois Congress of 


(Parents and “[eachers 


Mrs. Winifred E. Drennan 
225 West William Street, Decatur, Illinois 








Congress Fellowship 


Mrs. Maset H. WHITTEN, President, 
1929-1930 Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


‘*¢.ONGRESS Unit’’ is becoming a 

familiar term in the vocabulary 
of parent-teacher people everywhere. 
‘*Unit’’ indicates one group of mem- 
bers banded together in one parent- 
teacher association and ‘‘Congress 
Unit’’ means that group is one of the 
more than twenty thousand similar 
groups, which, combined, make the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Each state branch of the 
National Congress is composed of the 
Congress units within that state. 
Illinois Congress has more than 1,300 
‘*ynits’’ or local parent-teacher asso- 
ciations with nearly 120,000 individ- 
ual members. Unity of purpose and 
numbers give strength to local, state 
and national plans, both in their mak- 
ing and execution. 

City and county councils may be 
formed for the purpose of conference, 
local co-operation and the promotion 
of state and national plans and poli- 
cies. The member organizations in a 
council are the Congress units in the 
city or county. Each individual Con- 
gress member pays dues to the State 
and National Congresses, but pays no 
council dues. In turn then, the coun- 
cil pays no dues to the State but is 
granted privilege of representation. 
All publications are sent to council 
officers, as in local units, and the 
president of the council is a delegate 
to the annual state couvention. Thus 
we see the Council assists the locals, 
represents their interests at the con- 
vention and in return promotes state 
work among its member associations. 

The very meaning of the word 
‘‘eongress’’ signifies a coming to- 
gether, a convocation—a convention 
where plans are studied and laws are 
formulated for promotion of work 
among constituent members. In the 
local parent-teacher association, the 
members elect the delegates to the 
state convention. The state conven- 
tion passes on the state by-laws and 
elects the state officers who may be 
delegates to, and who approve other 
delegates to, the convention of the 
National Congress. The national con- 
vention elects the national officers and 
makes the rules—the by-laws which 


govern national policies and plans in 
state and local. So there is no break 
in the eyele from local to national and 
from national to local Congress unit. 
By virtue of membership each in- 
dividual member of every Congress 
unit may have a part in the National 
convention even though he may never 
attend in person. 

The national organization was 
formed to meet a growing need for 
a closer working together on child 
problems. The very solution of that 
need was then, and is today, in the 
homes and schools of local commu- 
nities, when a program of close co- 
operation can be worked out. An 
organized group of parents and teach- 
ers working in close co-operation with 
the local Board of Education makes 
a co-operative program practical, and 
possible of lasting results. 

A recent writer has said, ‘‘What 
the world needs in its critical situa- 
tion today is more knowledge of its 
neighbors, their origin, their struggles 
and their ideals.’’ This is one of the 
great values of the parent-teacher 
movement. Neighbors, parents and 
teachers, with their children as a com- 
mon interest, come to know each other 
in the association meeting where local 
problems are discussed and solution 
determined. Representatives from 
Congress units come together in dis- 
trict conferences and state and na- 
tional conventions and they learn 
their local problems are the same that 
other communities have and are solv- 
ing. They learn, too, that the solu- 
tion of their own local problems has 
a direct bearing on the child life of 
the state and country as a whole. 
They learn still further that there are 
matters of state interest, such as legis- 
lation, state public health, state pub- 
lie welfare, and state education which 
need their interest and support be- 
cause there is a direct return through 
these avenues to the welfare of their 
own children in their own homes and 
schools. Thus the ‘‘neighborliness’’ 
of the local congress units extends 
into a most beneficial state-wide— 
even nation-wide—neighborliness. 

Schools and homes with Congress 
parent-teacher memberships are filled 
with high purposes and ideals. The 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers stands firmly for child cul- 
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ture in its four phases—physical, 
mental, social and spiritual—and for 
the principle that in all operations the 
organization must be non-political, 
non-sectarian, and non-commercial in 
its relationships. The Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers goes 
still further in that there is a fine 
safeguard and assurance to the school 
through the conditions of the state 
Charter which is granted to and is 
accepted by each member associa- 
tion. That ‘‘constructive work for 
better parenthood, better schools and 
better communities’’ be promoted; 
that ‘‘all partisan and factional po- 
litical activities’’ be refrained from; 
that ‘‘consideration by the association 
of personal grievances’’ be refused; 
that ‘encroaching on the administra- 
tive functions of the school’’ be ab- 
stained from; and that the associa- 
tion ‘‘eo-operate with the principal 
and the teachers in promoting the 
best interests of the school and the 
community,’’ are assurances to every 
Congress unit school that only con- 
structive and helpful plans will be 
made and carried out. 

Because of Illinois Congress proj- 
ects promoted by state chairmen of 
standing committees many children 
from Illinois homes have entered 
school and they go through the grades 
with a clean bill of health; defective 
vision has been corrected; ears that 
were hard of hearing have been im- 
proved ; diseased tonsils and adenoids 
have been removed; crippled limbs 
have been made strong; there have 
been many ‘‘immunized for diphthe- 
ria and smallpox’’ and many, many 
physical handicaps have been re- 
moved. Schools are far better fur- 
nished as to buildings and other 
physical equipment where home and 
school work together, consequently 
teacher and child work together to 
better advantage for the child’s men- 
tal development. Recreation and 
social life of the youth is recognized 
today as a fundamental need in the 
school program and Congress units 
are assisting largely in meeting this 
need through supervised playgrounds 
at homes, schools and parks; by plan- 
ning and chaperoning social affairs 
for the young people and by encour- 
agement of sports and worthwhile 
entertainment that will prove ‘‘a wise 
use of leisure time.’’ Much need is 
felt for greater attention being paid 
to the spiritual development of the 
child and many associations are stress- 
ing the responsibility of the parent 
toward this phase of child training, 
are co-operating with the churches of 
the community in their religious edu- 
eation program as it strives to meet 
this need. 
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Character education is the aim of 
the school, it is the aim of the home— 
hence together the combined efforts 
of the two, with the permanent plat- 
form of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers—the ‘‘Seven 
Objectives of Education’’—as a basis 
and background, effect betterment in 
eonditions for ‘the child and in the 
child himself. The ultimate aim then 
of Congress fellowship, or ‘‘neighbor- 
liness’’, is to make better parents, 
better teachers, better homes, better 
schools, that the child may be the 
better able, as Angelo Patri says, ‘‘to 
grow his own soul.’’ 





Almost Human 


Two fool jackasses—say, get this dope— 

Were tied together with a piece of rope. 

Said one to the other, “You come my way, 

While I take a nibble from this new- 
mown hay.” 

“I won't,” said the other. “You come 
with me, 

For I, too, have some hay, you see.” 

So they got nowhere, just pawed up dirt 

And oh, by golly! that rope did hurt. 

Then they faced about, these stubborn 
mules, 

And said: 
fools! 

“Let‘s pull together. I'll go your way, 

“Then come with me and we'll both eat 
hay.” 


“We're acting like human 


Well, they ate their hay, and they liked 
it, too, 

And swore to be comrades good and 
true. 

As the sun went down they were heard 
to bray: 

“Ah! this is the end of a perfect day!” 


—The League Scripp, Minneapolis 
Teachers’ League. 
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attractive ART LESSONS 


there are two medi ihak 
make work a pleasure: 


“CRAYONEX” 


“THE 3-WAVY CRAYON: 


“CRAVYOGRAPH’ 


“THE PRESSED CRAYON: 
*SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLETS 


CRAYON COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN 
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E.1.8.T.C. HOMECOMING 


The Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, at Charles- 
ton, invites former students, 
faculty members, and friends 
of the school to attend its an- 
nual HOMECOMING. The 
event will begin with a football 
game Friday night, November 
21 and continue through Satur- 
day, November 22. 




















Depression Affects School Savings 

The necessity of parents’ dipping into 
their children’s school savings during the 
existing period of economic depression, 
accounted for a decrease of $2,849,400 in 
net school savings reported for the year 
ending June 30, 1930, as compared with 
the year previous, the Savings Bank Di- 
vision of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, New York, reports. Opportunity for 
saving under their auspices was afforded 
by 14,611 schools, in which were enrolled 





ANOTHER SCORE For 


, . . . 
Teachers’ Inspiration Series 
By LILLIAN ROSBACH, B.A. 
Now ready for mailing. 
HALLOWE'EN AND PATRIOTIC ae | PROJECTS 
oy gg Patterns, Drills, Programs, Priee, Postpaid 
$0.50. Order now to insure early aS 
TEACHERS’ —_ —~_ = agg Ry TOPICS 
Containir-g Patterns, I... ~~ Days of 
School I Better H Health Safety \peeaene that ere 
different. Price, Postpaid $1 a Canada, $1.50. 
TEACHERS’ INSPIRATION, SAND TABLE geecuces 
Containing Patterns and Suggestions for Sand Table Proj- 
ects, Toys, Doorstops, Booklet Covers, and an Inexpensive 
Formula for Modeling Thy —- 
tpaid $0.50. 
Kindly add ten cae to personal — for exchange. 
Do not send Stam: 
The TEACHERS’ INSPIRATION Ce. 


Ibert M. Resbach, Pui 
123 S. 59th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















Over a quarter 
million users 





ULTISTAMP 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE f 


CLASSROOM DUPLICATOR 


Does everything that big, expensive equip- 
ment can accomplish, at astonishingly low- 
er cost. Puts the teacher at eve posits 
elbow. Is extremely portable and ble 
in usefulness. Was evolved by school men 
for classroom purposes. 

Just write, typewrite, trace or draw on the 
transparent stencil, snap stencil on Multi- 
stamp, roll off ff perfect copies on any grade 
of paper, in Jy on cloth, wood or 
metal. Stencils can be filed and ‘used later 
for same copy. No type to set. No movr- 
ing parts. Inks from the inside. A child 
can operate it. 

Write for Catalog and Samples of Work 


MULTISTAMP CHICAGO CO. 


Central 1618 
201 N. Wells Street CHICAGO 


An Excellent Opportunity for Salesmen 
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4,817,606 pupils, of whom 4,597,731 par- 
ticipated in the plan. Ninety-five per cent 
of the pupils enrolled were participants. 
Gross deposits amounted to $29,113,060; 
net savings at the end of the year totalled 
$7,690,530. Illinois schools that took place 
on the honor roll by reason of 100 per 
cent of the enrollment participating in 
school savings included Pekin grammar 
school, and the high schools at Batavia, 
Bushnell, Monmouth, and Mt. Olive. 





AGENTS °6 A DAY 


derful chance to make $6 a day taking 

an for Jiffykake— the amazing new 

preparation that makes delicious cakes by 

adding only water. Contains flour, eggs, 
powder, shortenin 


. Housewives = buy o on sight 
Big profits. Steady repeat bus’ 


$110 Profit A Week 


Korenblit made $110 s week taking order: 
for our specialties. Mrs. Hackett cleared 
$33 first 7 hours. Think of the possibilities! 
No capital or experience needed. Earning: 
start at - Wonderful opportunity for 
men and everywhere. Don't miss 
b oun, Write quick for Profit-Sharing 
er. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 


3334 Monmouth Ave. Cincianali, Ohie 





TEACHERS 


| Protect Yourselves 
for only 2c a day! 


STERLING 2 PENNy-A-Day 
HEALTH PoLicy 
brings you maximum benefits of 


$25 per week for 41 Common 
Diseases 

$37.50 if Confined to Hospital 

$12.50 if Not Confined 

$10 per week for any sickness 

$100 Last Iliness Payment 

$100 Emergency Aid Payment 





Men and Women Teachers up to 
60 years of Age Eligible 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


The Greatest Insurance Offer 
In America Today! 


INSPECT A POLICY WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION 


SEND NO MONEY! Just send cou- 

| pon below for 10 days FREE inspec- 

| tion. If after reading the policy 
you do not consider it the most 
remarkable protection for the | 
money, return it. If you decide to | 
keep it, simply send us $7.30 for one | 
full year’s protection. 

— = = = —=_ = = on —= «+ —_—= = = = ~ 


STERLING CASUALTY INS. CO., Dept.90 
221 N. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Please mail me without obligation, 
your Sterling 2 Penny-A-Da ealth 
Policy for Teachers. If I decide to keep 
it, I will send you $7.30 for one year's 
protection, otherwise I will return it, 
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i 
ona offer is made to ali school teach- 
en and women, living anywhere in | 
the U United States or Canada, 
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Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 


“It is a great thing for a child to hear the call of a good book.” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 








Relation of School Library Books 
To Other Subjects 
CiaRA CAROLYN SCHUM, 

Primary Supervisor, Lincoln, IUinois 

bye vanad the plans for arranging the 

classroom imply the provision of 
a library table or shelves. Every cor- 
ner, every spot in a classroom can 
present reading possibilities. We 
must not only teach children to read, 
but we must develop tastes in reading 
that will grow and build up ability to 
use, and find joy in using, the reading 
facilities available to them. We want 
this library table to be the nucleus 
around which shall grow an interest 
in libraries, books and magazines, and 
the habits of using them wisely. 

In the first grade little attention 
should be given to arrangement of 
books on the library table other than 
to build up a desire in the children to 
keep the table attractive and tidy. 
This will also suffice for the second 
grade. Let them early learn it is a 
place to go to study pictures and to 
read. In one of our first grades 
where children were interested in li- 
brary books even the first weeks of 
school, a boy walked into the princi- 
pal’s office and said, ‘‘I can read in 
this book.’’ With great pride he read 
four sentences from a pre-primer 
which was on the reading table. He 
had been in school only six weeks. 
Christopher Morley in his book ‘‘The 
Child and the Book’’ writes—‘‘The 
innocence and completeness with 
which the child’s spirit is rendered up 
to the book, its utter absorption and 
forgetfulness, makes this a sight that 
always moves me strangely. A child 
does not read to criticize, but just in 
the unsullied joy of finding itself in 
a new world.”’ 

In the second grade children are 
developing a taste for and recognition 
of good stories and good books. They 
are interested in books that contain a 
simple vocabulary, an interesting 
story and attractive pictures. They 
express an eagerness to read books by 
themselves. In the third grade this 
interest continues to grow. 

The development of the school li- 
brary idea has taken place in response 
to the need which changing methods 
of teaching and a broader view of 
education have created. When his- 
tory and geography and other sub- 
jects were studied by means of a 
single textbook, it was not found 


necessary as it is now, to provide 
reference books, where added infor- 
mation may be found. 

A boy once said to his teacher: 
‘You have taught me the most won- 
derful thing in the world—to read 
books.’’ He did not mean the ability 
to interpret words on a printed page. 
Some of that skill, at least, he had 
before he came to her, but he meant 
that through her help he had discov- 
ered that books were something for 
him. He learned that he could find 
that which spoke to his individual 
tastes and interests. 

The right teacher and a half dozen 
volumes of real literature suitable for 
boys and girls will go far toward 
making children love to read. It has 
been proved that the library in the 
school, used as a center where boys 
and girls can find books, and an at- 
mosphere that encourages them to lose 
themselves in a world of imagination, 
of history, of adventure and explora- 
tion, is a very real aid in making 
book-users and book-lovers. It is de- 
sirable that every classroom have as 
many well-chosen books for the use 
of teacher and children as conditions 
permit. Each year add to these 
books some new books and enjoy see- 
ing the library grow. 

It has been customary in the past to 
limit instruction in reading to the 
activities of the reading periods. Now 
we recognize the fact that one of the 
most important aims of teaching in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades is 
to train pupils to read intelligently 
in each school activity that requires 
reading. This means that it is just 
as important, if not more so, to teach 
pupils to group the significant points 
of topics in their histories and geog- 
raphies, to understand the facts given 
in their texts, and to interpret arith- 
metic problems accurately, as to en- 
joy and appreciate a literary selection. 


The National Committee on Read- 
ing recommends two types of reading 
material for most school subjects. 
The first is the text-book material 
which is definitely organized around 
important problems and which should 
be read for definite purposes. The 
training for this type of reading 
should be given during the reading 
period. Teachers should supervise 
these reading activities very carefully 
to insure the establishment of good 
habits. Teachers should be alert for 
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reading problems and should give the 
pupils the necessary guidance. 

The second type of reading. ma- 
terial for use in each school subject 
is supplementary books relating to 
problems studied in class, or those 
creating new problems. These books 
should be read widely during the li- 
brary period, at the seats during 
study periods, and at home. The pur. 
pose of such reading is to broaden 
and enrich experience, to awaken in- 
terest in people, countries, things and 
activities, and to lay the foundation 
for permanent interest in reading 
along these lines. These books should 
be read for enjoyment rather than 
studied intensively. 

In the intermediate and grammar 
grades, many schools have adopted 
the plan of providing a library table 
in the classroom at which pupils may 
read independently or from which 
they may select books to read at their 
seats or at home. The purpose of the 
library period is to provide opportu- 
nity for pupils to develop the habit 
of reading for pleasure or informa- 
tion. It also acquaints pupils with 
various types of interesting, whole- 
some books, and aids in forming 
habits of rapid silent reading. As the 
pupils read the teacher has at least 
three responsibilities: She aids them 
in selecting books that will interest 
them, she observes their reading hab- 
its, and makes a record of difficulties 
which will require aid during the 
reading period. 

_ Of all means of utilizing leisure 
time, reading is the one which is most 
frequently used by young people. 
The reading habit should be estab- 
lished before the child completes the 
sixth grade. The junior high school 
is responsible for guiding and direct- 
ing the pupils in the selection of books 
and for encouraging extensive read- 
ing. I have heard mothers say that 
their children read four and five 
books each week. Do you not agree 
that the reading of books needs guid- 
ance? Do you interest your pupils 
in the text-book material so that they 
are willingly driven to public libraries 
on Saturdays and after school for 
further information. 


_ Every subject of instruction in the 
junior high school should have its list 
of related readings in connection with 
its unit organization of subject mat- 
ter. The teacher should list the read- 
ing materials on the board or assign 
definite reading problems to each stu- 
dent and have reports given on the 
materials read. Such reading should 
take the place of much of the assigned 
lesson work. 

The library should be a prominent 
feature of each school room. 
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HE Central West’s 
finest and largest 
fur store invites 
the teachers of Illi- 

nois to attend our Annual 

November Fur Sale at 

Special Prices. 





John B. Profitlich Co. 
117-121 South Jefferson Ave. 
Peoria, Ill. 










The Exclusive Choice 
of the 


Illinois State Teachers Association 





In Chicago THE DRAKE is the Associa- 
tion’s official choice. Its delightful location | 
by Lake Michigan and its accessibility to | 
all places of interest combine well with its 
refined and luxurious atmosphere. Excellent 
cuisine, courteous service and brilliant social 
activities make THE DRAKE attractive to 
teachers stopping in Chicago. 










Write or wire for reservations 


™ DRAKE 


North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
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FLEXIBLE FOR COMFORT 


This trade mark 1s a symboi 
coenioonenandiiodiediadiios 


For Men, Women and Children 


FOOT COMFORT FOR TEACHERS 
GUARANTEED! 


This Guarantee Is Unconditional! 


Permit us to make the fitting and select the pro 
last for your foot. Wear the shoes 30 days, and if they 
are not comfortable and satisfactory in every way, 
return them and we will refund the purchase price. 


Teachers’ Charge Accounts Solicited 


CANTILEVER SHOE SHOPS 


LOOP STORE, 162 N. State, 3rd floor, (between 
Randolph and Lake Sts.) 


WOODLAWN UPTOWN 
6326 Cottage Grove 1049 Lawrence Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Send for free 


COFFEE SCHOOL EXHIBIT 
to help you 


[)ramatize (jeography 


“Brazil is bounded by Uruguay, Para- 
guay. ..” is important information. But, 
see how quickly your class learns Geogra- 
phy with these fascinating pictures of 
Brazil. Notable educators prepared the ex- 
hibit—realizing that a dramatized subject is 
more readily taught, more easily learned. It 
includes the story of coffee cultivation in 
Brazil, charts and maps, a history of coffee, 
an analysis of coffee brewing, and its die- 
tetic values. Here is material for Domestic 
Science classes, or fresh subject matter for 
English composition. 


Teachers of primary and secondary 
grades, will find the Exhibit helpful and ap- 
propriate. There are fifteen large white 
cards in black and in full color, packed in 
a heavy manila envelope. Mail the coupon 
below. 


Brazilian-American Coffee Promotion 
Committee, 
11 Water Street, New York City 


E Gentlemen: Please send me your free 
Coffee School Exhibit. 





COF 
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Important Bill Submitted 
(Continued from Page 91) 


Sec. 18b. It shall be the duty of the 
County Board of Education: 

First—To levy a tax annually not to ex- 
ceed one-twentieth of one per cent upon 
the taxable property of the county, the 
valuation to be ascertained by the last 
assessment for state and county purposes, 
for the purpose of paying: 

(a) For the necessary traveling ex- 
penses of members of the Board while 
attending county meetings of the Board 
and state meetings to which they are 
called by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

(b) For equipment and supplies for 
the office of County Superintendent of 
Schools and the Board. 

(c) For the necessary traveling ex- 
penses of the county superintendent of 
schools while visiting schools and while 
attending to other official duties within 
or outside the county. 

(d) For salaries and necessary travel- 
ing expenses of assistants of the county 
superintendent of schools. 


Second—To employ, on the recom- 
mendation of the county superintendent 
of schools, an adequate number of assist- 
ants such as clerks, helping teachers, 
nurses, and attendance officers. The 
duties of helping teachers shall be to visit 
schools not otherwise supervised and give 
the teachers direction and instruction in 
organization, procedure and principles 
and methods of teaching necessary to 
make the work of teachers and pupils 
as effective as possible. They shall make 
detailed reports of their findings and acts 
to the county superintendent whose direc- 
tions they shall follow. 

Helping teachers as provided for in this 
Act must meet at least the following mini- 
mum requirements: 


Must be a graduate of a two-year course 
of a state teacher college or its equiva- 
lent, must hold at least a limited state 
elementary certificate, must have had two 
years of experience in teaching in rural 
elementary schools and must have com- 
pleted a course in special training for 
one-teacher schools approved by the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

Third—To advise the people of the 
county how the existing small common 
school districts may be united to form 
larger common school districts which, in 
the judgment of the Board, will afford 
better schools and a more equitable dis- 
tribution of school taxes and promote 
better administration and supervision of 
the schools. 

Within two years after the constitution 
and organization of the County Board of 
Education it shall complete a survey of 
each common school district whose school 
house is situated in the county. The 
survey shall ascertain by districts: 

(a) The number of children of school 
age; 

(b) The average annual enrollment for 
a period of three years immediately pre- 
ceding and including the current year; 

(c) The average annual daily attend- 
ance during said three-year period; 
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(d) The assessed valuation of the tax- 
able property; 

(e) The average amount raised by taxa- 
tion for educational purposes in said 
period of three years; 

(f) The average rate of taxation for 
educational purposes during said period 
of three years. 


Upon the completion of the survey, the 
County Board of Education shall publish 
a map of the county showing how the 
existing cemmon school districts may be 
united into larger common school districts 
together with the foregoing and also such 
additional information as will aid the 
people of a proposed district to determine 
the advisability of creating such a larger 
common school district. Such additional 
information shall show: 


(a) The boundary lines of the common 
school districts included in the proposed 
larger districts; 

(b) The sum of the assessed valuation 
of the districts included in the proposed 
larger district; 

(c) The sum of the annual tax re- 
ceipts for educational purposes of the 
districts included in the proposed larger 
districts for a period of three years; 

(d) The average annual sum during 
the three-year period of the tax receipts 
for educational purposes of the included 
districts; 

(e) The rate of taxation necessary to 
raise the amount ascertained in (d); 

(f) The location of residences and 
roads in the proposed larger district out- 
side of incorporated cities and villages. 

(g) The average annual sum during 
the three-year period, immediately pre- 
ceding, of the daily attendance in the in- 
cluded districts. 

When proposing a larger commen 
school district, the County Board of Edu- 
cation shall endeavor to provide the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Territory containing an enrollment 
of at least one hundred elementary school 
children. 

(b) To group the existing school dis- 
tricts about a community center. 


When it appears advisable to recom- 
mend the formation of a larger district 
by uniting districts situated in more than 
one county, the Boards of the several 
counties shall meet and agree upon the 
boundaries of the proposed larger dis- 
tricts before the map or maps are issued. 

If at any time a petition signed by one- 
fifth of the legal voters of a proposed 
larger district is received by the County 
Board of Education praying that a hear- 
ing be had by the Board and the people 
interested relative to the arrangement of 
a proposed district, the Board shall call 
such meeting. If it appears advisable to 
make a different combination of districts 
the Board shall draw a new map of the 
proposed larger districts affected and 
gather and submit to the people such in- 
formation as is specified in this section 
of this Act. 

Sec. 18c. Upon the receipt of a petition 
signed by twenty per cent of the legal 
voters residing in a proposed larger dis- 
trict, asking that an election be held to 
vote for or against creating such proposed 
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district into a common school district, 
the County Board of Education shall call 
such election within thirty days of the 
receipt of such petition. A jority vote 
of the proposed larger district shall be 
necessary to establish such common 
school district. 

When such a larger common school dis- 
trict has been voted, the County Board 
of Education shall call an election within 
thirty days to choose a board of education 
or directors as may be determined upon 
the basis of population under the provi- 
sions of this Act. The board of education 
or directors of said district shall in all 
respects have the powers and discharge 
the duties provided under the general 
school law for common school districts, 
and in addition thereto, it shall have the 
power and it shall be its duty: 


(a) To designate the schools which the 
pupils shall attend, provided that schools 
shall be conducted in the existing school 
houses if there are at least ten pupils 
who will attend and who reside within 
two miles from such school house, the 
school being petitioned for by at least 
three-fourths of the parents of the chil- 
dren who will attend. 

(b) The board of education shall pro- 
vide transportation to and from schools 
for children residing two or more miles 
from the nearest school by shortest 
highway. 

Sec. 18d. The County Board of Educa- 
tion of each county district of this state 
shall have power: 

First—To approve the bond of the coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, and to in- 
crease the penalty of such bond if, in the 
judgment of the County Board, such 
penalty should be so increased. 

Second—To require the county superin- 
tendent of schools, after notice given, to 
execute a new bond, conditioned and ap- 
proved as the first bond, whenever in the 
discretion of the County Board of Educa- 
tion such new bond is necessary: Pro- 
vided, however, that the execution of such 
new bond shall not affect the old bond or 
the liability of the security thereof. 

Third—To require the county superin- 
tendent of schools to make the reports to 
such Board provided for by law, and to 
remoye him from office in case of neglect 
or refusal so to do, or for any palpable 
violation of law or omission of duty. 

Fourth—When the office of county su- 
perintendent of schools shall become 
vacant, the County Board of Education 
shall immediately fill the vacancy by ap- 
pointment to fill out the unexpired term. 

Section 2. Sections 6, 8, 9, 11, 15, 16, 
45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, 55, 57, 58, 
60, 64, 84b, 84c, 84d, 84e, 84g, 84h, 84i, 89a, 
9la, 92, 96, 207 and 274 of said Act are 
amended to read as follows: 

We do not deem it necessary to publish in 
full the numerous sections that are only = 
amended to ocags them to the sections print 
here in full. ut we shall summarize very 
briefly the principal changes made in these 
sections : 

In sections 6, 8. 9, 11, and 274 the duties of 
the “county board” are assigned to the “county 
board of education.” 

In sections 15 and 16, the duties of the 
county board are assigned to the county board 
of education, and the duties of the county svu- 
perintendent of schools are modified in harmony 


with other sections. 
In sections 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, 
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Royal Neighbors 
of America 


Chartered March 21, 1895, 
as a Fraternal Beneficial Society 


Provides Insurance Protection for Men and 
Women in Amounts from $500 to $5,000 
Whole Life Payment Certificate 
Twenty Year Payment Certificate 
Extended Term and Paid-Up Insurance 
Disability Withdrawal Benefits at Age Seventy 


Writes Juvenile Certificates from Birth to Age 
16 Years, Providing $500 or $1,000 Death 
Benefits at Age 16 Years with Privilege of 
Transferring to Adult Society without Medical 
Examination for Amount of Juvenile Certificate. 


More than $57,000,000.00 Paid to Beneficiaries 
of Deceased Members 


Membership January |, 1930—671,598 


MARY E. ARNHOLT, Supreme Oracle, Rock Island, Ill. 
ERNA M. BARTHEL, Supreme Rec., Rock Island, III. 











LIVE ON TOP OF THE 
WORLD...IN NEW YORK 


Stop at New York's 
largest and tallest hotel...2500 


rooms...43 stories high...every 
room has radio; both tub and 
shower; Servidor; circulating 
ice water; full-length mirror; 
bed-head reading lamps. Four 
popular restaurants.Tunnel con- 
nection to Pennsylvania Station 


THE NEW YORKER teedquevers of 


34th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, NEWYORK City State Teachers 
RALPH HITZ MANAGING DIRECTOR Association 
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“wITH A PUNCH” 


Edited by James BE. McDape, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 


SEAT WORK 
THAT 
APPEALS TO 


CHILD 
ACTIVITY 


Fascinating 
Stimulating 
Modern 


PLYMOUTH 
PRESS 
SEAT WORK 
is KNOWN 
EVERYWHERE 


Try a Six-Pupil Set 
2 Concrete Addition (low 2nd) in color 
Seat Work in Counting (ist Grade) in color 
Washburne Individual Arithmetic Cards, 
Addition facts (2nd grade) in box 
960 Vocabulary Seat Work (ist Grade) 
3 Sentence Completion (ist Grade) 
Health Problems (3rd Grade) 
ee ye Silent Reading Seat Work 
(2n 
R95 Easy Riddles (low 2nd or high ist) 
R956 * “What Am I?” (ist Grade) 
“How to Conduct Individual Seat Work” by James E. McDade 
Free with any Cash Order 


Send for Catalogue 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 


“Modern Devices for the Modern Teacher” 


1701 West 74th St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Teach Pupils 


HOW 
to study » » 





THE NEW SILENT READERS 


By Lewis and Rowland 


Facts and Fancies—Grade 4 
Whys amd Wherefores—Grade 5 
Scouting Through—Grade 6 
Pioneer Trails—Grade 7 


@ Every type of silent reading is included 

@ Material is 100% original 

e Grading carefully tested 

@ They teach pupils how to study : 


May we send you a descriptive circular? 


KOHN C WINSTON COMPANY : 
623 8. WABASH AVE, CHICAGO = } 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco i 
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58, 60, ye A ER 
Hine tee "Ealgned fo the county board of 
ucatl 


Sections 55 ane 57 are amended to provide 
for a reheari y the county board of oon 
tion instead o a appeal to the county super- 
tnt pections S40, Sac, 844, S4e, 84g, 84l, so 

n sections ¢, 
and 92, the duties of Aa county superintenden 
of schools are assigned to the county board of 


Section 84h provides for a rehearing by 
county board of education sy of an 22 
to = Be a of public instruction. 

the jownee Rn on 
colliena of transferred pupils is omitted. 

In section 207 all is ‘omitted after the “First” 
provision.) 

Sec. 91a. The County Board of Educa- 
tion may in its discretion change the 
boundaries of any township or commu- 
nity high school districts so as— 

First: To detach territory from one 
high school district and add the same to 


KEEP ABREAST 
IN YOUR SUBJECT 
ae 


EARN CREDIT 
TOWARD A DEGREE 





While teaching, use the 
HOME STUDY 


courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 
Grade Grade and High Schools—or for Super- 
yay me hae which the University 


piece ie dence. 450 courses in 
id credit toward either a 

degree or Teaching a. 
Write mtb booklet giving full information. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 














25 BE. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


with valuable information free. 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY x 
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another high school district when peti- 
tioned by two-thirds of the legal voters 
residing within the territory described in 
the petition asking that said territory be 
detached from one high school district 
and added to an adjacent high school 
district. 

Second: To detach territory from a 
high school district and add the same to 
a non-high school district when petitioned 
by two-thirds of the legal voters residing 
within such territory. 


Third: To annex territory not within 
a high school district to a high school 
district upon petition of two-thirds of the 
legal voters residing within such terri- 
tory. 

Fourth: To create a community high 
school district from territory belonging to 
one or more high school districts when 
petitioned by two-thirds of the legal 
voters residing within the territory de- 
scribed in the petition asking that such 
territory be created intc a new commu- 
nity high school district. 

Fifth: To create a community high 
school district from territory belonging 
to one or more high school districts, to- 
gether with territory from a non-high 
school district when petitioned by two- 
thirds of the legal voters residing within 
the territory proposed in the petition for 
a new district. 


Sixth: To detach territory from a high 
school district; provided, that such terri- 
tory lies both in a high school district 
and a common school district maintain- 
ing a four-year high school. 

The petition for any change of territory 








45th Year. In the past decade this 
Agency as secured promotions for 
thousands of teachers in the best 


Public and Normal Schools. Also for many Superintendents. High class clientage. 


207 E. Williams, Wichita, Kaas. 





CLINTON TEACHERS AGERCY 


C. E. Cozzens, Manager 


CLINTON, IOWA 


We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them 
TERRITORY 


FREE REGISTRATION 






us 

2/0 
CENTRAL AND 

WESTERNS TATES 





ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY and PHYSIOGRAPHY 
Two High — Workbooks 


in these subjects. 





today. 





RIDGLEY and CROMPTON 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is a workbook which aids the teacher and 
students to establish concretely the relationships existing in the field of 
commerce and industry. The work in the notebook can readily be adapted 
to suit the course of study. Maps and exercises furnish valuable pupil ac- 


vity. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY is a workbook which leads students to see and inter- 
pret the facts of the physical environment. The charts and diagrams require 
clear, accurate thinking. Maps furnish practice in interpretation, an essen- 
tial requisite to the mastery of geography. 

These workbooks are designed to follow any standard high school text 
Unless you have examined these workbooks you do not 
know how interesting such high school subjects can be made. Order copies 











McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, PUBLISHERS 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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or for the creation of a community high 
school district under the provisions of 
this section shall (1) state that the peti. 
tion is signed by the required number of 
voters, and (2) set up definite reasons for 
granting such petition, which reasons 
shall include the claims that the change 
of territory or the creation of the new 
community high school district is neces- 
sary for the reasonable convenience, com- 
fort, and educational welfare of the chil- 
dren, and further, that such change of 
territory or such creation of a new high 
school district will not impair the thor- 
oughness and efficiency of education in 
any of the high school districts affected. 

If the districts involved in the change 
of boundaries lie in two or more counties 
the change shall be made by the concur- 
rent action of the County Boards of Eduv- 
cation of such counties. 

The County Board of Education within 
thirty days after the filing of any petition 
as provided above shall give ten days 
public notice by posting in at least five 
public places in each district whose boun- 
daries are involved of a public hearing 
upon such petition, and by mailing a 
notice to the board of education of each 
high school district affected; provided, 
that at such hearing the County Board of 
Education shall consider only such evi- 
dence as will prove or disprove the allega- 
tions set up in the petition. If the County 
Board of Education in its discretion shall 
find the propositions alleged in the peti- 
tion to be true, it shall be the duty of 
said Board to grant forthwith the peti- 
tion, but not otherwise. 

If a community high school district 
created under the provisions of this sec- 
tion should at any time cease to be a 
high school district, the territory of such 
district shall thereupon without further 
action become a part of the district or 
districts of which it formed a part or 
parts at the time of such creation. 

Within thirty days after a high school 
district has been established under the 
provisions of this Act or after any change 
is made in the boundaries of any district 
or districts the County Board of Educa- 
tion shall make and file with the county 
clerk a map of the high school district or 
districts established or involved in any 
change of boundaries, and shall file within 
thirty days after action upon any petition 
a transcript of proceedings had and de- 
cision rendered. 

Within thirty days of the election of 
the board of education of a high school 
district as contemplated by this Act, the 
County Board of Education shall file in 
the office of the county clerk a transcript 
showing and certifying all the steps taken 
and proceedings had in the election of 
said board of education. 

In all cases involving a petition for the 
creation of a new high school district or 
the change of high school district boun- 
daries, a rehearing may be had as in the 
case of a rehearing for changes in com- 
mon school districts under the provisions 
of Sections 46, 55 and 57 of this Act. 

Section 3. Sections 56, 63, 208 and 209 
of said Act are repealed.—R. C0. Moore, 
Secretary. 
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Stockings to Teachers at Wholesale Cost 


We ++ eg cur ote st offer—Ladies’ first quality 
Full Fashiened 8 Steckings the box of three rs) at 
er gee A pe sitive A of 

weights—sheer chiffons—cobwebb chiffons in plain 
made with new slender and curved sole, 
wr and 48 gauge machines. 

NEW NUMBERS—Dull chiffon-picot top L Coy): $ Out: 
size service weight—elastic lisle top (45 ga 
mixed picot top. 

Price Range from $2.63 to $4 box of three pairs (pr. 88c to $1.35) 
Ne Money with Order—We Ship Subject to Your Approval 
and Charge to Your Account— You Pay 30 Days Later 
Write Teday for Full Descriptive List and Color Card, Showing 
Seasons Newest Colors 
SOCKS FOR MEN ALSO 
Christmas orders filled now will be charged as December bills 
payable in January. 


“DE LUXE HOSIERY”, 404 So. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 























Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Springfield's newest, finest and most 
modern hotel. 


Circulating ice water in every room. 
Dining room and cafeteria in connection. 
Excellent cuisine. 

Large and airy sample rooms. 

Private Dining rooms. 

Suites for large parties. 

Gold Ball Room for dances and banquets. 


Florentine Palm Room for card parties 
and teas. 


Reservations given prompt and careful 
attention. 


Three hundred rooms, three hundred 
baths. 
Rates two dollars and up. 


Springfield 
Illinois 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR WORKBOOK 


JUST OFF PRESS 


PRACTICE SHEETS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND 
PUNCTUATION 
FOURTEEN MASTERY TESTS 
KEY FOR TEACHER, WITH CORRECT ANSWERS 
TO TESTS 


By 


Harriet R. Lockwood, Su of English Practice, and 
Instructor in English Methods, State Teachers College 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


A workbook in En Grammar and related problems 
in punctuation, for seventh, eighth, or ninth grades. 
Exercises grouped in fourteen units. Each unit provided 
with mastery test and key. Each exercise on 
‘orated sheet, all bound in book form, to be done by pupil 
or comparison with key. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 

. Unit organization of materials. 

. Content graded in difficulty. 

. Provision for individual differences in ability and 
for individual rates of progress. 

. Regular mastery testing. 

. Self-teaching rey A self-corrective exercises. 

. Adaptability to any textbooks or to independent use. 


Correspondence solicited 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd St., Chicage, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicage Boston Atlante 





CANFORD'S 


RUBBER FINGER 
MUCILAGE 
for School Use 


Cleanliness is the outstanding character- 
istic of Sanford’s mucilage with the new, 
ideal rubber spreader. Fastened to the metal 
cap, which screws on the bottle, this spreader, 
when not in use, is protected absolutely from 
dust and dirt. 









The rubber finger carries as 
much or as little adhesive as is 
required to cover a large sur- 
face or the 
smallest cor- 
ner. It spreads 
it very thin 
or in sufficient 
quantity for 
heavy work. 
This innova- 
tion is meeting with 
great success. Ask your 
stationer for it and if he 
has not as yet received 
a supply, ask him to get 
some at once. 
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Vocational Education’s Trends 
(Concluded from Page 84) 


And, to crown their ineffectiveness 
of purpose and method, they have 
been disposed, if not required, to re- 
ceive a large proportion of students 
as young as fourteen years of age who 
could by no means be really motivated 
to enter upon the learning of particu- 
lar vocations. They were still ‘‘kids’’ 
mentally and in motive. This ex- 
plains in part why most of these 
schools felt obliged to devote nearly 
half their programs to courses of gen- 
eral rather than vocational education. 
And for all these reasons the public, 
and most of all employers, have never 
yet taken them seriously as vocational 
schools. 

The writer is convinced that the 
future of efficient vocational educa- 
tion for the multitude of industrial, 
agricultural, homemaking, and trad- 
ing vocations is to be found in the 
ample provision of full-time day 
schools—as has already been proved 
in the case of the professional voca- 
tions. 

These day schools must, of course, 
provide ample opportunities for 
‘learning by doing’’—that is, learn- 
ing by sharing in productive work in 
carefully graded stages as is already 
done extensively in good vocational 
schools of medicine, nursing, and 
pharmacy, and as is being attempted 
on more or less fruitful foundations 
in vocational schools of electrical en- 
gineering, law, and secondary school 
teaching. 

To provide good facilities for learn- 
ing through many hours, days, or even 
years of graded participation in com- 
mercially useful work in such voca- 
tions as bricklaying, orange growing, 
policing, stationary engine firing, 
hotel cooking, shoe-selling, and oil 
well drilling is, obviously, not going 
to prove an easy matter. But the 
problems to be solved here are no 
harder than similar problems already 
solved in the vocational training of 
physicians, elementary school teach- 
ers, and nurses. 

Certainly it will prove practicable 
for specific vocational schools to pro- 
vide and control productive agencies 
for such practical learning in only a 
few cases—such for example, as shoe- 
repairing, barbering, watch repair, 
market gardening, poultry raising, 
and job printing. 

For the great majority of vocations, 
it is clear, they will have to co-oper- 
ate with going private commercial 
concerns on carefully worked out con- 
tractual bases providing for gradua- 
tion of the learning work of students, 
safeguarding the commercial pro- 
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ducers interests, and assuring effec- 
tive use of co-erdinating teachers. But 
all those problems have already been 
met in training elefentary teachers 
and nurses. They can just as effec- 
tively be solved in training carpen- 
ters, furniture sales clerks, dairy 
farmers, steam shovel operators, and 
drill press operators. ‘‘ Where there’s 
a will there’s a way.’”’ 


IV. What of the Future? 


Any careful student of current so- 
cial, including educational, trends 
will, it is believed, agree that these 
inferences are substantially sound: 

1. A constantly increasing proportion 
of American youth is voluntarily giving 
more years to general education. Because 
of increased wealth, smaller families, en- 
hanced parental ambitions, appreciations 
of democratic equalizations, and other 
causes, we can confidently anticipate that 
in the not distant future all the children 
of all the people will continue their gen- 
eral education to seventeen or eighteen 
years of age at the lowest; and perhaps 
fifty per cent will continue it to twenty 
years or more. Only after the desired or 
required period of general education has 
been completed will vocational education 
be commenced. 


2. Under such conditions no serious 
attempts will be made to provide genuine 
vocational education in high schools or 
other local schools of general education. 
Effective vocational education will be pro- 
vided in centrally located full-time, full- 
competency schools of specific vocational 
training, not more than from one to ten 
such schools for any one vocation being 
required for a state (as is now the case 
with vocational schools of medicine, nurs- 
ing, civil engineering, agricultural lead- 
ership, elementary teaching, and other 
higher vocations.) 

3. Manifestly, such central vocational 
schools should be state supported and 
state controlled—with the full advisory 
co-operation of representative employers 
and employees in each field involved. 
Manifestly, too, such schools must have 
attached boarding facilities, and it may 
well prove of the highest social expedi- 
ency for the state to provide financial aid 
for travel and living expenses for prom- 
ising students—as the Federal govern- 
ment does now to students attending the 
vocational schools at West Point and 
Annapolis, and as several countries do 
now for students preparing to teach. 

4. It should be no less obvious that 
such full-time, full-competency schools, 
with students in effect apprenticed to 
them for from the sixteen to sixty or 
more weeks required for the learning of 
a given vocation to journeymanship stan- 
dards, will need abundant facilities for 
training through prolonged participation 
in commercial, productive work. For a 
few vocations, the schools can, with suffi- 
cient revolving funds, provide their own 
productive work; but for most vocations 
it will be necessary to buy in co-operation 
with local commercial concerns in order 
to obtain ample facilities. Such co-opera- 
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tion will have to be on a strictly busi- 
ness basis with no flavor of philanthropy 
on either side. 

5. When the state shail have made 
fairly adequate provision of varied op- 
portunities for training to full vocational 
competency, it will then appear clearly 
in accord with sound public policy that 
such small minorities of youths from 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age who 
have not the will or the parental drive 
te produce effective vocational training 
voluntarily shall be compelled to do so. 





President David Kinley’s 
Last Charge to the Seniors 

After tracing the material advances 
and scientific discoveries of the last third 
of a century and pointing out their effect 
on general living conditions, and discus- 
sing the possibilities of the next genera- 
tion, President Kinley suggested to the 
graduating seniors how one can best live 
a useful life. 

“Be on the watch to do more than you 
are paid for in your ‘job,’ and above all 
contribute something to the welfare of 
your fellow men. Cultivate a creative 
spirit. Leave the world better than you 
found it. 

“Have due respect for the established 
order. Much is said in these days about 
not believing anything on authority. 
There is a sense in which the advice is 
good and another in which it is foolish. 
It is good in so far as it tells us not to 
submit to compulsion in forming our 
ideas. It is nonsense to advise the young 
not to accept anything on authority when 
it is impossible for all of us to have either 
the knowledge or the time to prove for 
ourselves more than a few of the opinions 
we hold. Our whole social structure is 
built on faith in the honesty of others. 

“Avoid credulity, shun dogmatism and 
do not become fossilized in your opinions. 
However, do not be misled by words and 
phrases, Remember that a phrase or a 
slogan is likely to have more influence 
with the crowd than a principle. 

“Do not be too ready to accept the 
‘new’ as final and to make inferences 
from it about matters with which it has 
no connection. Do not get excited over 
the appearance of prophets. Do not think 
that the noisy group who accompany 
them in cap and bells and tambourine are 
the real messengers of the new day, al- 
though they usually get the greater popu- 
lar attention. 

“Give alleged new facts and theories 
attention and respect according to the 
soundness of the reasoning by which they 
are supported. 

“In politics, education, and social re 
form generally, do not put too much faith 
in mere organization or method to im- 
prove practice. Education is a matter 
of character and intellect."—U. of I. 
Alumni News. 





Primarily an M. D. 
Friend—How is your son getting along 
with his medical studies? 
Proud Mother—Fine, thank you. He 
can already cure very small children. 
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HE Central West’s 
finest and largest 





'e| fur store invites the 
teachers of Illinois to come 
and inspect our wonderful 
line of furs. 


John B. Profitlich Co. 
117-121 South Jefferson Ave. 
Peoria, Ill. 





DINING ROOM 
“TOP 0’ THE TOWN” 
TABLE D’ HOTE 
A LA CARTE 
REASONABLE 





Largest All Year Hotel 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Large Rooms 


$2.50 to $6.00 
FIRE PROOF RADIOS MUSIC 
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Two Convenient 
Locations for 
Teachers 


Gren 


GOETHE SHORE APARTMENT 
HOTEL 


61 East Goethe Street 
Whitehall 5142 
Rates $60.00 to $100.00 


Close to Bus and Surface Lines 


Near Lake Michigan 
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STONELEIGH COURT 
1250 Stone Street 
Superior 4022 
One-half Block from Lake Michigan 


Near all transportation 
Walking distance from Loop 


NEW CAFETERIA 
DELICIOUS FOOD 
PURE WATER 
TABLE LINENS 


SODA, FOUNTAIN LUNCHEONETTE 
You Will Meet Friends and a Welcome at the Hillsboro 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 330 
East 22d Street, Chicago: 

Teachers’ Manual for Do and Learn 
Readers. By Margaret L. White and Alice 
Hanthorn, general supervisors, elemen- 
tary schools, Cleveland, Ohio. Part I con- 
tains a general discussion of reading 
method; the remainder of the manual is 
devoted to lesson plans covering the ma- 
terial in the first three of the Do and 
Learn Readers. 220 pp. 


without lemons 
Here is a real bod 





Horsflords 
Aleid 


Mit pinice 











Chicago’s 
MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Cerner Madison and Clark Sts. 


World’s Tallest Hotel 


46 Stories High 


1,950 Rooms, $2.50 up 


pay room is outside, with pri- 
ath, running ice-water, bed- 
head reading lamp, and Servidor 


which insures privacy means 
of its “grille” feature. The Mor- 
rison is closer than any other 
hotel in Chicago to stores, offices, 
theatres and railroad stations. 
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Strayer-Upton Junior Mathematica. By 
George Drayton Strayer, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and Clifford Brewster Up- 
ton, Professor of Mathematics, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Three 
book series; the first two contain a 
correlation of arithmetic, geometry and 
the formula as an introduction to the 
algebraic method, but they place the chief 
emphasis on arithmetic and its practical 
applications. Intended for the first and 
second years of junior high school. The 
third of the series, Modern Algebra, is 
intended for the ninth year. Books I and 
II, $0.88 each; Book III, $1.20. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 
West 32d Street, New York: 

Biddy and Buddy's Holidays. Margaret 
Warde. An account of how a child’s wish 
for “a whole new set of holidays” was 
met. Educational edition, $0.96. 166 pp. 

Farm Children. An Investigation of 
Rural Child Life in Selected Areas of 
Iowa. Bird T. Baldwin, late Director, 
Eva Abigail Fillmore, and Lora Hadley, 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion. “Just how the rural environment 
affects the farm child in his physical, 
mental and social development is here set 
forth in a detailed and constructive study 
based on an intensive survey of two typi- 
cal rural communities.” Illustrated. $4.00. 

Overland in a Covered Wagon. An auto- 
biography by Joaquin Miller. Edited by 
Sidney G. Firman. Illustrations by 





EARN A TOUR TO 
EUROPE 


Foremost Student Tours wan’ organizer for each 

college and city. Easiest feslling ‘tous. 5,000 satis- 

fied clients in 1930. Lowest in cost. 83 days $295 

to 0 Gus Ge. Most liberal commissions in travel 

ash bonuses and Travel Scholarships 

>» in addition for hostesses and conductors. State 
qualifications in first letter. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





EVERY SUNDAY 
EXCURSION 


$2.50 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


and return 


via 
C.& A.R.R. 


Leave Springfield Sunday morning 
4:00 A.M. or 7:30 A.M. Returning 
leave St. Louis 3:30 P.M., 9:00 P.M. 
or 11:45 P.M. Sunday or 8:55 A.M. 
Monday following date of sale. Half 
fare for children. 


$4.00 
ST. LOUIS, MO., AND RETURN 
Every Saturday and Sunday 

Good on all trains. Returning all 
trains up to Monday following date 
of sale. 
For particulars phone 

C.&A. Ticket Office, Main 277 





November, 1930 


Esther M. Mattson. Educational edition, 
$0.96. 121 pp. 

The Reds of the Midi, An episode of 
the French revolution. Felix Gras. 
Translated from the Provencal by Catha- 
rine A. Janvier. Edited by Bertha Evans 
Ward, chairman of the English Depart- 
ment, Hughes High School, Cincinnati. 
Educational Edition, $1.00. 394 pp. 

BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, 17 E. 
23d Street, Chicago. 

Blacky Daw: The Story of a Pet Crow. 
Adelaide Palmer. 20 full-page illustra- 
tions. $0.70. 128 pp. 

THE CENTURY COMPANY, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York: 

Educational Measurement in High 
School. Charles W. Odell, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor, College of Education, 
University of Illinois. This book discus- 
ses critically all the available worth while 
tests in each of the chief subject-groups 
taught in high school, and also in other 
fields such as intelligence testing, measur- 
ing personality, and rating pupils and 
teachers. There are chapters on the 
selection of tests and teacher-made tests. 
$3.25. 641 pp. 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc., 300 Fourth 
Avenue, New York: 

Bird in the Bush. Verses and Pictures 
maps by Grace Taber Hallock. For chil- 
dren from four to nine years. A delight- 
ful picture book of verses about Grand- 
mother’s farm. Pictures and verses 
together form an invaluable nature book 
for little children. $2.00. 47 pp. 

GINN AND COMPANY, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston: 

Chinook and His Family. Eva Brunell 
Seeley and Martha A. L. Lane. A book 
of true stories about Chinook, the famous 
sled dog who went to the Antarctic with 
Commander Byrd, and about other dogs 
at the Chinook Kennels in New Hamp- 
shire. $0.92. 316 pp. 

ILLINOIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago: 

Illinois—Resources, Development, Pos- 
sibilities. A survey of the educational, 
commercial, industrial and agricultural 
advantages of the state prepared under 
the direction of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Committee. There are introductory 
chapters on History and Government. 
$1.00 for single copies; special prices on 
quantities. 

J. H. SEARS & COMPANY, Inc., New 
York: 

How They Carried the Mail. From the 
Post Runners of King Sargon to the Air 
Mail of Today. By Joseph Walker. Illus- 
trated by Frank Dobias. $3.00. 305 pp. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 

The New Silent Readers. William 
Dodge Lewis, Ph.D., Litt.D., formerly 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, State of Pennsylvania, and Albert 
Lindsay Rowland, Ph.D., Superintendent 
of Schools, Cheltenham Township, Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania. Book IV, 
Facts and Fancies; Book V, Whys and 
Wherefores ; Book VI, Scouting Through; 
Book VII, Pioneer Trails. Illustrated. 
Book IV, $0.78. Book V, $0.82. Book VI, 
$0.84. Book VII, $0.92. 


Beautiful Complexion 
IN 15 DAYS 
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